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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

In writing and compiling this book of information pertaining 
particularly to Airedale Terriers, the writer has aimed to present to 
the dog-loving public a book that will be equally valuable to the 
novice who is a fancier of other breeds as well. The book does not 
attempt to give an extended history of the breed as a whole or of 
noted individual Airedales, for this has been admirably done by 
others, notably Messrs. Holland Buckley, James Watson, N. William 
Haynes and P. M. Jowett, all most valuable in their respective works. 

The author pf this book during a period covering twenty years 
as an active dog fancier, has observed the apparent lack of helpful 
suggestions in many dog books, which he gives herein as the result 
of years of successful ownership, breeding and practical experience 
of all kinds. The old adage, "experience is the best teacher,'' in the 
case of dogs is only too true and it is the hope of the writer that 
the amateur fancier will avoid many stumbling blocks in his or her 
own experience by profiting from some of the information here given, 
much of which while seemingly simple, will be found to be such as 
to help many to avoid mistakes which are always most disappointing 
if not costly. This work is intended partially to satisfy a long-felt 
want in giving the thousands of fanciers of this breed, who have 
never raised or owned a dog of any sort before, something to help 
them along in furthering the usefulness, education and the personal 
pleasure of owning what all Airedale Terrier fanciers gladly acclaim 
to be the best dog on earth. 



CHAPTER L 

ORIGIN AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

AIREDALE TERRIER 

Origin. 

When authorities differ, 'tis^ folly to be wise: It is enough to 
state that the Airedales originated in Yorkshire, England, some fifty 
years ago, and eventually the breed being so much associated with 
the district through- which the Aire River runs, took the name of the 
Aire-dale Terrier. This particular section of England was a manu- 
facturing district, and the Yorkshireman, always prone to a bit of 
sport, wanted in his dog not only a keen-bitten all-terrier dog, one 
that would never flinch in a pinch, but also one that could make 
himself practically useful in all sorts of hunting pursuits, whether 
nosing out mink or water-rats, retrieving waterfowl, or taking the 
trail of the otter, or winding the scent of upland game birds. Years 
ago when in conversation with the noted international judge, Mr. 
George Raper, who has for years been breeding seme of the best 
known Airedales in England, and whose Yorkshire home has been 
always right where the Airedales originated, he remarked that those 
who were responsible for the making of the breed had but meager 
knowledge of what constituted their make-up, for they seemingly 
"just grew'* into being, from a general pot-pouri of the sporting dogs 
in the dale of the Aire, which comprised all sorts and conditions of a 
dog useful to the poacher in his lone and stealthy encroachments 
upon privileged territory of the game preserves of his Lordship. 
Airedales were sent in to range the enclosed field, to drive the hares 
and rabbits out through the gates, there to be quickly netted. In 
those days the old-fashioned rough Scotch terrier was popular and 
used on vermin, also a rough black and tan terrier. The hard bitten 
bull and terrier is said also to have entered into the crosses which 
were made with Otterhound blood, which latter blood was linked 
with the terrier production, to gain the wonderful nose and scenting 
powers of this noted strain of old English hounds. The Otterhound 
had also the rough and wiry coat, most suitable to maintain in, this 
then newly made hunting-terrier a sound, water, weather and brush 
resisting jacket. It is from this source that the Airedale of the 
present day gets his strongly inherent and wonderful scenting 
instincts, and his fondness for all sport that demands water-work 
and intense ambition in hunting and trailing. 

While it is seen from this brief outline of the accredited origin 
of the Airedale, that it was made up of two or three or more breeds, 
not unlike many another recognized breed in dogdom of today, it 
should be borne in mind that he is not a mongrel because of it, as 
the Yorkshireman fancier used in the breed's make-up other 
recognized terrier breeds and the Otterhound, all in themselves pure 
as breeds went in those days, for their accepted purpose in getting 
the final result, which was then kn'own as the Yorkshire-waterside- 
terrier, and also the Working-terrier. 

The past forty years of steady progress and improvement made 
in Airedale breeding has shown its ability to breed-on and retain the 
features of distinctive type and characteristics. Had the origin of 
the Airedale been otherwise than sound, sensible matings from 
breeds of decently pure blood, the result would have never bred-on 
and remained what it has always been and is today, a type of hunting 
terrier, which embodies, as one writer puts it, "elegance, unison of 
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build, thoroughness in dash and intensity of purpose; with such 
contour in his breedy appearance, and his known adaptability in all 
climates under any and every condition where he is called upon as a 
real companion to man." As early as 1885, the Airedale was rec- 
ognised as a distinct and separate breed, and individuals were 
registered as such in what is the oldest organization of its kind in 
the world, the Kennel Club of England. Having briefly answered 
the question "What is an Airedale Terrier?" one which is so often 
heard, we will now turn our attention to the breed's general 
characteristics. 

Characteristics. 

While still recognized by both the English Kennel Club and 
American Kennel Club under the name of Airedale Terrier, the 
writer feels safe in predicting that it is only a matter of time until 
the ''Terrier" nomenclature is dropped, for already the name Aire- 
dale is so distinctive and special a cognomen, as differing from the 
names of other breeds, that as time wears on, it would seem that the 
unnecessary Terrier appendage will be eliminated from even the 
Kennel Club list. An Airedale in character is in a class entirely by 
itself. No other terrier breed , approaches his capabilities, and he 
possesses all the best qualifications of the other terrier breeds, even 
to a greater degree of perfection and satisfaction, and besides has 
those truly remarkable traits of the brainy hunting dog, that inspire 
profound admiration, respect and devotion, wherever he is given a 
decent chance to show himself in critical situations, emergencies of 
mortal combat, and, in what has likely endeared his character to the 
world more than anything else, an absolute dependence and relia- 
bility accompanied by unstinted devotion to his master, even-tem- 
pered and indomitable courage, faithfulness and true affection for 
family and master of such superior caliber, that posterity will be 
heralding his praises centuries hence. 

Guardianship. 

While accepting friendly advances that are made to him, he 
does not reciprocate, and he recognizes but one master. A friend 
who has once won his confidence and respect, he never forgets, 
though years intervening have elapsed. Mr. H. Reeder, in Country 
Life of America, tells of an example of the discrimination used by 
the Airedale in exercising guardianship instincts: "While camping 
in the Northern woods, he was called suddenly into town, and left 
his Airedale bitch Betsy with a neighboring camper. Betsy had no 
scruples about accepting the man's hospitality and shared his bread 
and roof until evening, but as darkness gathered she took uncere- 
monious leave, and trotting back to her master's bungalow, stretched 
out comfortably at the top of the veranda steps. The neighbor feared 
she might get lost and followed. She arose at his approach and 
ran down the path to meet him with every sign of welcome. It 
occurred to him that he might as well take a look around, and he 
made for the veranda, intending to go through the bungalow. The 
minute he moved toward it, Betsy sprang to the top of the steps 
and faced him with an ominous growl. Surprised at the sudden 
change of front, and a bit alarmed, he tried to pet her, but she drew 
back with an unmistakable snarl and he deemed it prudent to 
retreat. Immediately she followed him down and became friendly 
again. He repeated the experiment, but once more she barred his 
way, so he abandoned the idea of going in and left her to guard the 
place. Had the beast been endowed with speech she could not have 
made him understand more clearly the stand she took: She was 
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perfectly willing to be friendly, but only as it did not interfere with 
her duties." 

The Airedale shows a decided fondness for children. He is the 
ideal playmate for the little girl and pal for the boy on all his romps, 
always awaiting the favor of his little master's attentions. Hide 
and seek, or finding a ball, he will play by the hour. It is a common 
occurrence to see an Airedale inseparable from the baby carriage 
when its precious load is out for a sunning, and the writer has 
known many that would not be tempted to leave their infant charge 
by any diversion, but faithfully and incessantly guard the little one 
as long as permitted to do so. There is no breed of dog so desirable 
to raise a child with or one in which so much trust can be placed. 
The illustration on the preceding page shows but one of many 
similar situations, with the Airedale ready to play the heroic part 
of guardian and life-saver. In this instance, the occurrence is at 
the seaside. The little child was possessed of a dangerous fondness 
for approaching too near the water. The Airedale, ever alert in an 
emergency, takes immediate control of the situation and with his 
firm grip and sure but gentle insistence, holds the screaming child 
safely, until the fond mother is attracted to the scene, which is 
fortunately caught by her cleverness with a pocket camera. 

Widespread Popularity. 

The Airedale has not proved to be an over-estimated breed, nor 
one that was destined to come and go, as so many others have done, 
only to be read about in the annals of canine history: Airedales 
were seemingly created to fill a well defined want and need for just 
such a dog as they are. Their popularity has been increasing the 
world over as years have rolled by. They were not destined to be 
localized in some one country for a limited fancy to enjoy: The 
world is too eager to get hold of and enjoy all the real good things, 
while it passes through this brief mortal existence and the open 
secret of what a wonderful breed had been developed in this breed 
was .bound to spread to all lands, and human nature being much the 
same everywhere, the Airedale began its world-wide travels, such 
that now wherever one goes, even to the remotest parts of the earth, 
the Airedale is filling his place in the life demanded of him. 

In Alaska, with temperature at 50 degrees below zero, they 
are used to haul the hunter's and miner's provisions from town to 
camp, Mr. Chas. Emsweiler, a hunting guide of Seward, stating that 
his brace have carried for miles three to four hundred pounds of 
moose; or, they are trailing and holding at bay big game for the 
fortunate hunter who has been lucky enough to come into possession 
of one or more. In the tropics of Africa, during Col. Roosevelt's 
hunting trips, we heard tidings of the Airedale there, always ready 
for the fray, and among the various breeds of hunting dogs accom- 
panying Mr. Paul Rainey in his hunting explorations in British East 
Africa, the cleverest and most courageous work was done by two 
Airedales. Through the courtesy of Mr. Rainey's representative, 
Mr. Rice, in charge of the motion-pictures, one of the most exciting 
scenes pictured in same is illustrated here. Mr. Rainey has always 
declared that the American hunting dog was equal in contending 
with the fiercest of wild beasts. He took with him on his expedition 
a pack consisting of hounds for trailing, wolf hounds and two 
Airedale Terriers for the killers, all bred and trained in Mississippi 
bear hunting. The notable stamina of these dogs on the hunt and 
their courage in the face of powerful and to them strange animals, 
demonstrated the truth of Mr. Rainey's contention, as will be con- 
ceded by any dog fancier who sees these pictures. It is generally 
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believed that dogs cannot climb trees, yet one of the most thrilling 
of the scenes of this expedition shows a leopard posed at the top 
of a tree in majestic grace, as a place of refuge from the pack in 
close pursuit, until these two Airedales climb up to him, and, 
snapping at his feet and haunches, force him to leap from the top 
of the tree to earth, where the other dogs mix in a melee with the 
animal. This is one of many interesting and exciting incidents 
shown in the Ralney films. The illustration of this rare scene is an 
instantaneous reproduction of the moment the leopard leaps from 
the top of the tree, the tWo Airedales dimly visible close to the top 
where the animal had sought a safe retreat. In the moving pictures 
the quickness with which the Airedales climb the tree and go up 
through the branches is remarkable, and they are the only dogs 
attempting to do this of all the pack. In another scene, when 
hunting lions, the Airedale is shown as the only dog with enough 
courage to dash into the thicket where the lion has sought refuge 
and rout it out for another chase by the pack, that has surrounded 
the thicket and are baying their prey. These feats of dare-devil 
gameness now shown throughout the world in these motion-pictures 
have given the exceptional prowess of the Airedale most merited 
publicity. In Mexico, the Canal Zone and South America they are 
likewise in demand by those who have the opportunity of knowing 
them and are a dare-devil companion for the rough life of the 
country, as well as for lion and boar hunting, which latter tests the 
courage of a dog to the limit, for a wild boar will cut up his 
antagonist if given the chance more than any other wild animal. 
Then again in the Philippines and the Orient we hear of them giving 
good accounts of themselves, and on the continent of Europe, in 
the English and German armies they have established world-wide 
fame for their cleverness as most dependable message-bearers for 
post duty and as sentinels on outpost duty with scouting service. 

Police Dogs. 

As Police Dogs their wonderful feats of cunning and brain 
work are chronicled occasionally in the press. In this sphere of 
usefulness, the Airedale is readily trained to be both protecting 
guard to patrolmen and a quick assistant in stopping an escaping 
fugitive who dodges into a dark avenue of escape beyond the reach 
of a revolver's range. Airedales become very proficient in knowing 
quickly their duty in stopping the fugitive an officer is pursuing and 
when hidden will follow the trail into hiding places and hold at bay 
the culprit until forced out by the arresting officers. Such use of 
Airedales is growing rapidly in the larger cities and giving most 
satisfactory results. Being much quicker in action than trail or 
l)loodhounds they are more valuable in criminal service and when 
given the same detailed training become most proficient. Their 
undaunted courage in being ever ready to search premises for petty 
thieves, burglars or criminals, makes them the most dependable 
breed for police service. In France they are used to prevent suicides 
from drowning, and in a public contest held in Germany, which 
included all breeds, doing the same rescue service, the Airedales took 
firstvhonors over all contestants in other breeds. 

Acute Hearing. 

In England, their native land, by experiments in determining 
the comparative degree of the Airedale's exceptionally sensitive 
hearing, by Scotland Yard, they have discovered that the Airedale 
can detect sound at a distance of hundreds of yards farther than 
the most acute human ear. These scientific tests have been reported 
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from time to time in the English press. This keen faculty the writer 
has seen illustrated frequently with his own dogs: One instance in 
particular was that of a family companion, who while apparently 
dozing on the floor of the house living room, would suddenly start 
up and rush to window or door, all aroused over the detection of 
her master's approaching, when he was three to five hundred yards 
away on cement paving, beyond any possible distance of the hearing 
of the human ear. This incident was so repeatedly tested by those 
who witnessed it frequently, that the results of English experiments 
are readily to be given full credence. The use of this faculty is 
put into practical service in the English army, by training Airedales 
not to bark at strange sounds at night in trench warfare but to utter 
a low growl and in this manner give warnings of stealthy approach- 
ings of an enemy, not detectable by the human ear. 

A Profitable Breed. 

Airedales have become in England and America the most profita- 
ble breed in a commercial way, if one can Judge anything by the 
generous values that are being paid for noted individuals. There 
have been a number of purchases of English-bred Airedales at prices 
ranging from |500 to $2,000 and $3,000 each, within the last few 
years, so there is from this standpoint no longer any disputing the 
value of what breeders have produced in careful attention to im- 
provement of individual type. 

Airedales in America. 

In America the fancy for the Airedale is a general and wide- 
spread one, as they are found in every State and Territory in the 
United States and every Province of Canada. They are the faithful 
companion of the tender child at home in family life, and a trusty 
guard for its safety. 

The city fancier enjoys his compansionship at home or in 
cross-country tramps, when the Airedale is always busy and ready 
to find something of interest, whether varmints or shaking a 
mountain beaver or treeing some noisy squirrel or grouse, or even 
roading a bevy of quail, all for the fun of it. If a swim is at hand, 
he is the first to enjoy it, and stands ready to retrieve anything; or, 
if at the shore, handles himself most dexterously in the surf, and in 
shoal waters the writer has witnessed an Airedale fish for hours at 
a time, running up and down the flats, following the little darting 
fin bearers, with head under water seemingly as often as out. 

This suggests the relating of a ''real" fish story, concerning a 
hunting Airedale owned by the writer, by name of Lake-Dell Gotch. 
He had been out for a season's work and the hunter who was using 
him, frequently used boiled fresh salmon for his dog-feed, taking 
these from the abundant supply in the valley streams. He secured 
them by spearing the fish in shallow water. Gotch always wanted 
to go along and watched eagerly the process. He soon was to be 
seen wading and chasing some good sized fish toward the bank, 
and by comical maneuvers gradually get him into the pocket of some 
edge, until by a quick grab he caught him by the tail, and rushed 
out with the fish for dry land. At first his failures to always land 
the fish were amusing, and they would frequently flop back into 
the water until he learned to carry them a safe distance from the 
stream. One evening on reaching camp, Gotch had disappeared, 
and he did not turn up the next day. That evening some timber 
cruisers passed us and told us one of our dogs was down by the 
river fishing. When we found him he was barking merrily off in 
the woods, guarding a pile of at least fifty handsome big salmon, 
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IMTIMIATIOMiUi OHAHPIOR KIHO NOBBLBB'8 IMUBIA 

\Vll«l|i»l M>>r,<h I), iniH. r. K. a. 1044] by Wardiworth Rot'Ii" h Mi» 
Niililili-v. ThB nnn'i'i'ly «( Mr. Nunom Harlianile, E«q.. Rrfin«, Cinadi 

Hitit hnvluR » h«rtl tlm« to k««p the IW« ones from flopping away. 
W* WMK ft hftppy (lot. HQd i>roud ot hts labors. 

Th*> hirinvr «nit raorhir has found Id him a dog that combines 
Hti>i^ than any ulhwi- br*«d ev^rylhiog that is useful In a dog. He 
IttviM (» (H^itltitually hunt tor and exterminate all vermin and pests 
l« lH>ullr>. Knit Ih* vtrn.v vkI ts but a tussle ot a second and be bas 
It dlamwml »t. Th* »hi^|therd»r and cattleman finds In the Airedale 
Ik* wtv (Mh thv.v i^KH Ui>p>^iul upon at all limes to quickly sound tbe 
aUrm ot i»\t)««llii|t ntauiauders beinf about, and are willing asslst- 
mmIk Ik ilrl>tn« away ih» howUn( and mlacbleToua royotes and, when 
It m t>«ki«iti|« ttt ittrnor on*, will single-handed kill It with dwpatch. 
Th* .Vii^lal* «lll itrtT* !thi>*p or cattle like a collie. Coons and tbe 
b>v^ ,<«| |k»> .t*Mi-l> Uiv* it> bunt and kill as well, and when the 
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rancher finds his place regularly visited only too early for his 
slumber by coons in the chicken coop or a visit from the destructive 
skunk, if he is without an Airedale on his place, he begins to think 
it's about time he had one, for nothing ever destroys bird or animal 
life on farm or ranch without an Airedale knowing it and he loses 
no time in the dispensing of the enemy instanter, and all so naturally 
and willingly, without guidance or suggestion. They are wonderful 
retrievers from water or on land. 

In the United States Forest Service throughout the West, the 
Rangers have rather generally adopted the Airedale as their com- 
panion-dog for their life in the wilds. 

-^ The mountain hunter and trapper have come to find in the 
Airedale a dog par excellence for their life. The slightest movement 
in an adjoining thicket, he hears and detects instantly, or he scents 
distant game long before one has any idea of its presence, leading 
his master still-hunting to it, or if allowed his freedom, going off 
with a bound and a pace that no other dog can surpass, out of sight 
and hearing until he has rounded up his quarry and has a bear at 
bay in some recess, or cougar treed, or bob-cat cornered, when with 
unceasing and noisy tongue he tells the story to the otherwise 
peaceful hills and dales, that he iB there to stay hours if needed 
until his hunter-master comes to put an end to the wild prey of his 
finding. Instances are reported of the Airedale staying with big 
game treed for two days' time and more before found. The writer 
once had a yearling Airedale stay twenty-four hours until found 
with his first black bear. 

The persistence and undaunted courage of the Airedale is well 
illustrated by the experience of the former U. S. Hunter for the 
State of Washington, P. C. Peterson, who in the winter of 1908 had 
been out for a day's hunt to locate a cougar (mountain lion). After 
a day's hard hunting with his three Airedales and several lionndd, 
a severe snowstorm came on, which, together with the approaching 
night, compelled him to retreat homewards. En route the dogs treed 
the cougar several miles from home and, as it was getting pitch-^ 
dark, and snow blinding, he could not see the prey, but only hear his 
snarls in the top of a mighty cedar. With great difficulty he finally 
got the dogs away from the thicket and hurried home. When about 
half way, he discovered one of his best Airedales, Pedro, was missing 
and a hasty search for him was of no avail. He was almost lost 
himself in controlling the other dogs, and had to abandon the search 
and reach safety himself. Being a man devoted to his Airedales 
and their courage, as soon as the three days' blizzard had. abated, 
and Pedro had not returned, he retraced his travels to the scene of 
the cougar's retreat, in hopes of possibly still finding the dog, only 
to find when once there but mute evidence where with snow packed 
down ten feet in depth, Pedro had gamely made his last sad stand 
in listening to the "call of the wild" while maintaining his lonely 
vigil and guard, but which alone he could not survive with the 
handicap of snow too deep to withstand the severity of the elements. 

"On the kennel floor the chain lies 

Where it lay a year ago. 
Rusty, knotted, wound in cobweb, 

Where cold spiders hide below. 
Creaking on its unusued hinges 

Swings the loose door to and fro, 
And the kennel door is mildewed. 

Dampened by the sifting snow. 
Now there is no dog to care for, 

Silence only when I call," etc. — Morris. 
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As Airedales have grrown more and more into public favor, 
they have fortunately had the benefit of the patronage of well-to-do 
fanciers, who are always on the alert to get hold of any really good 
new dog in the breed. 

Each season, the rivalry will continue in securing fame for 
the leading Airedales of the day. Heretofore many of the best 
champion Airedales have been imported from England, but the 
American-bred winners are appearing more frequently and it is 
only a matter of time until some of the greatest dogs in the breed 
from the standpoint of perfection in type will be bred in the United 
States and Canada. Singularly enough in England leading authori- 
ties of the present day (1915) accord to the bitch Champion Dargle 
Deputy the distinction of being the best Airedale in England. That 
Canada is coming to the front, in the importation and breeding of 
Airedales, is a fact becoming known to all, but as yet the public 
may not generally be aware of the class of Airedales which are 
being used in our neighboring country. Mr. Norman Mackenzie of 
Regina, Canada, among others, during 1915, brought out a notable 
Importation in the dog, Champion King Nobbler's Double. This 
dog, together with Champion Ryburn Swell (imported), owned by 
J. W. Gillis and A. L. Stern, New York, and Champion Crofton 
Chum (imported), owned by Mr. John M. Williams, oflSan Fran- 
cisco, stand out pre-eminently at the top of the breed in America 
today (1915) and represent in their individual type the nearest 
attainment to the ideal in the estimation of prominent critics. 
These dogs have each been exhibited fearlessly and accumulated a 
long list of prize winnings in the hottest competition. 

So much attention has been given to improving the breed's 
general appearance, that whereas in its early days the Airedale was 
a shaggy, rough-looking customer, as homely a canine as ever seen, 
the modern type of Airedale is as smart and toppy as any of the 
terrier breeds. This fact is peculiarly creditable and praiseworthy 
In view of the necessity all through its development of maintaining 
the characteristics of the original purpose of the breed, namely, in 
having a thoroughly game fighting dog, one endowed with a most 
powerful physique, size and stature for endurance and hard work 
and also the rarest hunting instincts. The Airedale originated as a 
working terrier and a hunting dog he will always be, as all terrier 
breeds had lacked the scenting powers of the hound blood until it 
was so successfully introduced and maintained in this breed. 

A First Impression. 

The following letter is an amusing account of a first impression 
of the appearance of an Airedale puppy, received by W. W. Titus, 
well known as a veteran field trial handler and fancier of sporting 
dogs: 

"Dear Sir: The rag and bone and hank of hair came all right 
and don't you forget it. My nigger came home with a grin on him 
so wide he could hardly get through a twelve-foot gate. *Boss,' said 
lie, *some dem yere Yankees dun sent you a fices.' But this is 
neither here nor there. 'Frills,' as we call her, though not a yard 
wide, is all hair. She was the scariest dog I ever saw, but after 
awhile she lost her wildness, and now wants to follow everywhere. 
If she has any breeding, let's hear it — judging from her looks she 
must have run altogether to breeding. If I can keep my nigger from 
tying her to a stick to wash windows with I believe she will grow 
into a full-sized dog some day. Thanking you for your kind 
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^t^^y^^ -iAC 'VtMr ^^t**! <<nntnuu(* 

A.^rf*¥f^/t <MMr i»'A.>*l^ tju^ tr<ff1#i fcas m«#»k roon for a&4 its 
t^^^ ifA4 ^A'r74ifrwi$ ff0^)Afitf Idtf ferfit htgmK^ tor tke Airedale fills 
4>'r*>';' ir^A^ «a4 imM dba« tlU; k«»a» race caa aA a tkonmsUred 
<f^ ^iV «*f 1"^. H# ^m^h^^Usm a sauirallr aviet and icaerrcd tcaipcfm- 
^Ai^^ ir>^fv <VMr fkMi Ui np and 0»mim% tike auMMat there is aajthia^ 
4^/^ffn^ H i# <i«^^^J//aal ti» fla4 tb« aofsj temperitineBt ia the Aire- 
4ift^, Uk^ ntfN^H 4^htcf mrUiUt^ of the terrier familj. They are 
ff/t4t^fM$tf mni4t tft^AiA. whim exefted to somethiae worth while. He 
M f^m^ Ut ih^ t'AftH, 6om not e^rry a croneh about with him aad is 
p*iM4f Ut fitflti Up th4i^ 4«sih when oeea^rton demands, and no dor 
Uf^, //f ^iHHi w*rii(Hi, that fs s match for an Airedale onee aronsed: 
Aitm4nUm Uft$ fMr/^fiUar \n this matter of beins aronsed to a situation 
//f u^tlmMt imp^miiUm from another dog before their fightins blood 
it$ Up fU^f will be mofft Indifferent and jet ever readj, and the 
Utttlkui lli#y tif^ aUa«k«rd, tbey are all there in a second with actions 
no tfuU'k HU4 forf'Mfnl that llg^htning seems slow in comparison, for 
wUh pHnitthinn JMW and «reat strength they are seldom bested. 
tftfU'i AVMr worry about the safety of your Airedale when attacked 
Uif M nirtftii 6tm', b« will take care of himself and if in unequal battle, 
Utt win find mtmti clAver way to cover. The writer had occasion to 
Uhnw of M vuMti In point: Two Airedale pals, Guard and Caesar, one 
MM i4fti'«*|Mlotmlly smitll spcfclmen, yet chuck-full of fearless grit, and 
(tii4 ottiPt' ft fdow, MobAf, but large, husky individual, were attacked 
Mtt iUti Mtt'f>«( by a tr4tmendoufl brute of a Malllmuth, one of the 
i^lfftily ptMitMl Mort. TheNe Northern dogs are wolf-like in nature, 
liHVtt piltMt'p iMitUnK tooth, and a coat with the density of a bear's, 
tilitn. Tlioy nt'o powtirfully built and are always dangerous assailants 
hi limn or boMMt. Thn two Airedales realized the utter hopelessness, 
of tnt*o(tuK him In tho UMual form of battle and instinctively seemed 
(0 uiulorNtnnil onoh othor's predicament at once, for while the larger 
iImk rMHlonotl onto a throat hold, the little chap took the hind 
ipiMrtoi'M, \M\i\ whon found, they had the Mallimuth stretched out 
tUliti born \\p oombAt, and they had held him there some time and 
would lmv«» ot»rt«lnly ktUc^d him had they not been discovered and 
ditvi^n Mimrt. 

Th^ tollowtuiK It^tt^r illustrates an incident of the gameness of 
tbi«^i» Alr^dMl^i^ In a toufth «»ncounter with a cougar: 

**Nortb Bend, Wash., Jan. 9. 1912. 

UfMi^v 8h\^ • • • xh^ n^xt morning 1 started for North Bend, 
nUoK AU\t 1\\|ft\> ^rrylniK tht^tr p«cks of camp necessities, and only got 
\\\U\ \\w p\\$:P wt th^ cl^rlng wh^n 1 missed Whiskers. I called to 
him i^Vf^iNi^i tiu^^ wnly to find out that he was on the track of a 
\S\miAr tbAl hAd ^a^f^MHl wUhIn one hundred yards of the cabin 
^Uut^ft tb^ ^^tiftbt, «nd ifc» th* snow was very hard it took me severaT 
Wi^\Hl^ ^if^t\M>^ \ yXx^^sx^x^ th« <^agar track. I turned Jack and 
t\Mii>s ^s^»^ (und th^^y *vH\ii <sfttt|tbt up with Whiskers, and in U^ss than. 
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one hour I heard the three dogs coming towards me in full cry. A 
h&If-iTown deer ran bj me, and next after the deer came the congar 
and the three Airedales. When, seeing me, the cougar turned back 
in the direction, he bad come trom, but Jack was there, Urat In the 
lead. He flew right at the cougar's throat and the cougar, going 
pretty fast, turned clean over, when, quicker than I write these 
lines, Togo and Whiskers had him by the hind quarters. Just abont 
that time T got m; little Mauser pistol into action, and the first shot 
broke the cougar's neck. P. C. PETTBRSON." 
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The Airedale of today Is dlBttnctlvely a terrier paragon. Hia 
pbyslcal tndivi duality Is ImpreBslve at tirat sight, as all know who 
have had occasion to lead one or two through a city's streets and 
had the constant inter- 
ested inquiries tram 
strangers to answer, 
who want to tcnow all 
about them. Airedales 
should have a clean- 
cut terrier appearance, 
handsome in tlie place- 
ment of their richly 
contrasted coloring, 
coupled with a charac- 
teristic dignity of hear- 
ing and self-con tafned 
actiTlty. 

The Airedale is an 
upstanding dog. pro ad 
of bearing, ever alert 
and Interested without 
the semblance of a toy 
■ light weight in his 
build, showing much 
prowess, zeal and rig- 
or in abundance, curbed only by liis excellent temper, and as sound 
a jacket as the present-day breeder can give him. In density and 
hardness of coat and color to suit the dog's lineage and popular 
favor. His running gear must be uniformly put together, to permit 
of great speed In the chase, requiring the toughest at feet, chest 
deep and ribs well sprung to give great lung capacity. Withal a dog 
of good station, which embodies effective power in combat. 

Size and Weight. 

Size and Its accompanying unmistakable embodiment of power 
and invincible strength is a natural first impression of a good Aire- 
dale. This size question has been a changeable one in the Airedale's 
development from its early days. In December. 1879, Mr. Reginald 
Knight, of Chappel Allerton, Leeds. England, then recognized as the 
leading exponent of the welfare of the breed, furnished Mr. Vero 
Shaw an estimate of the breed for the "Book of tbe Dog," and gave 
a standard, which was signed up by seven of the tea.ding fanciers of 
that day in England. Weight was given as 40 to 55 pounds for 
dogs, and 35 to 50 pounds for bitches. This was in the days when 
the influence of tbe Otter Hound crossing and recrosstng. back and 
forth with terrier blood had maintained the hound size largely, with 
also Its houndy ears and ungainly appearance. It Is ■well to bear In 
mind that the Airedale was not produced from one mating, or any 
succession of limited matlnga and crosses, but rather required years 
to develop and establish Its constantly improving form, due to the 
ambition of judicious ijreeders and fanciers lo constantly build up 
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hf^*(A, TTMiM, m*!ftc tlUVr:;!^ 'Sit ir^^ffsC tail 

hf*^^\H%, n\if%^^(fr.^ t7>«i» lar^. laiiw 

w/^. It In Ji^r^ •«» tAai: » x* sac-^* .axut ti» v^sKac xmas 

f//f 4rjr^<5««54 It, -If tA* A^r^Hau^ -jm ^ 

tffkiUfn with \n^%^ tiuk* ^. s/^Y ^as'* • r^f'ima^ ta 

Thftt «tjiA4ar4 »l» aji4 wttUtkt » todsr « 
r»4rfit In Kn(rlao4 In ^SAntiX hj the foilovxa^ 

1^ ih4r Air^AalSf TufrrUfr baa bees formaiated mew^tr mm m gmAt to 
hrtmn^rn, mthWAiorn and jndgm, mmd aoc as tbe law of the Medes 
And P^fulan*, an frreroeable and vaalterabie statutes If the latter. 
fh«ro H m^^nn that an Airedale Terrier 44^ lb. vcisfet. bovever 
moditrfiiM In m«i1t, la eligible to compete and win prizes and Clnb 
^iiUfUittttmiM, bttt one 4S% lb. weigbt (between wbicb tbe eye could 
iitfit^'i no (iitfifr*sne4k And for all practical pnrposes there Is no real 
dlff«*riffi/;«») in a monfftrovitr and inelisible to compete. Socb Is, of 
murnm, mhnnrd/' 

Nowti^nyn, the tendency seems pendnlnm-like to be swinging 
III I hit oiht^r <1lri9r;tlon, for the undersized Airedale proved an abomi- 
tiMHori urid a rnoMt dlwappolntlng climax in the breeding for show 
iUmti Mifit hrotight It about, and there is reason to belieye that the 
Alf'**i1filM'M mIxh DV«fry where will in the future be maintained in rep- 
ruMtrnfftdvn and winning types in dogs that weigh between 45 and 
hO poiiitdM and blU;h(fN about 5 pounds less. 

VVhtiii w(i bdar In mind that show Judging is always on the 
(HMiiimrHilvti biiNlM find not technically scored by standard points, one 
m\\ rtifiiUly utidnrMtfind the varying opinions possible in what con- 
MMiiImn Uia h«H< j(l<tfU for Hize. Weight in itself is too uncertain a 
riirtftr III (1^(t«rnilnliiK the desired size of an Aidedale. Of more im- 
IMirUuirii Im htilKlit iit Nhouldors, stolidity of build, large bone forma- 
(Inii In ItiH HtnioUirti, giving power to good station, strength in neck 
Mild HlinuldtM'M, compiictnoHH of body and a perfect muscular devel- 
nintitMit. 

Iiii|miHhiio«« of f^iiHlUy. 

Wlmt 1m Known an "qunUty/' a more or less indescribable char- 
nrtftrJHtlo, Mhould h^ t^ pronilnont factor in a typical Airedale. This 
**MUh1((.v'* hooium to bt) thnt Momethlng in the ensemble of the make-up 
uf A doH tlmt plt^uMOM Hud attracts at first glance. The handsome 
fclw^w mMtiM* nhoNvn It nt ouot\ iiud so must the terrier. The factor 
or *'\aumUy'' \\\ mu Alrt^dAlo in an embodiment of all that one wishes 
U\ ttiut \\\ t^ oUuMy t«»rr(oi\ vtvatton, showiness, and the like, all set 
wU Kv i^n pn^rtoot A tyim i^ii one can gt>t. 

M\ut wt \\\^ MvpkXaW ^ptK'talty Oluba in America have copied 
\\\^ ^\M\\\l^\^\ \^\x\\{\^\\\t^\\i* for th<» bm^ed as adopted by The Kennel 
\')uh wt \ti\\tfi\iM\K\. A vt^ry iH>mpi>!^hf^ns)ve and suitable standard de- 
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Staadard DescrlpUon. 

Oeneral Appearance — SQuarely built, same length as taelglit. 

He is the largest variety of the Terrier. 
Heftd — Long. 
Skull — Flat, not too brwtd between the ears and narrowing 

slightly to tbe eyes, tree from wrinkles. 
Stop — Hardly visfble. 
Eyes — Small, dark in color, not prominent but full of Terrier 

expression. 
Nose — Black, nOBtrils open. 
Checks — Free from fullness. 
UpB — Tight. 

Jaws — Deep and powerful, well niled up before the eyes. 
Teeth — Strong and level. 



OHAJCPION BIBCHCUITB OOBAHG <IlIPOBTED) 
The prspertT oF Mr. Nomiin UmFksnile. Esq.. Regius. CHDg 
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C-iac — H.i--f 1:1.1 -r-r^ it;- inr ta •iiLr itf *i la^asr ncged. It 
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of the I*a.i:-5 i!i:w w^^-^rs of tie day hare a sii^t 

white markiL.i^ en the ct^sz, ret eccirh to b« a satch or prmiBent 
a« inch. Th:5 slight te-den-^y of w'r:-.e a;7<arln^ im a saall apot 
on chest seema to be no'.hiiir ii-!15tia: in real good specuneBS and is 
not regarded aa of sufficies^i impcrz^r.^ to disqualify, under the 
accepted merits of the tjpe desired in the br«ed today. 

Hcate of Pointn. 

Head, ears, eyes, month 20 

Neck, Bbonlders and chest 10 

' ' — ZO 
Body 10 

Hind-qnarterg and stem 5 

Jj^Kn and feet !!....!!...!! 15 

n . ' " _ 30 

f'oat 15 

C/'oior .....!.!...!.!!!...!.. lo 

Oonifral character and expression ,.,.../,........ 15 

Total '. . 100 

Mr. n (in ry Hanna, an authority in England on Airedale breed- 
ing, In rnvlMwInK prominent individual Airedales which were shown 
In IIH4, In quoti'd in the English Kennel Gazette, viz.: 

"Am lo Mill br<in(l Konorally, I am glad to say that there is a 

nni'hiMi IniprdviMiMMit In coat, color and body. The light biscuit tan 

niMl run lltroiiKh mmw Rood Airedales for the past few years was 
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traceable to certain blood, but while It was often accompanied with 
high quality it was wrong and contrar; to tbe distinct standard set 
up b7 eTerr club. I am also of tbe oplnloii that we have seen this 
;ear fewer flat-ribbed and llght-bodled specimens even among tbe 
lower ranks. The great factors to be aimed at in breeding typical 
Airedales are body, coat, loins and bone, but many of the modern 
exhibitors never look past the dog's head and ears. There ia not the 
same erase for tbe long foreface that often seems disproportionate 
to the skull and even to the dog himself. 1 hope that the- days of the 
flat-catcher are coming to an end with his Irish Terrier ears and 
abnormally long 'donkey' head. By all means let us have a hand- 
some typical head, but let us look at the back of It for the real 
substance of such a Terrier as the Airedale, who must combine 
substance, strength and agility with a weather- rest sting double coat 
of sound color, and made of hair, not wool." 



CHAMFIOM "POLAH KAXOC" 

ropert; of Mr. Norman Uackemie. B«sil]a, < 
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CHAPTER 111. 

THS: KENNEL, HOW TO ARRANGE IT. 

The CSiaIii. 

If you are to keep but one dos for family companionship and 
snard. no kennel is needed, for it's inhuman to chain an Airedale up 
alone to a sleeping box. Should the situation require it in the lim- 
ited'room of a city backyard and occasional epidemics of the carnal 
fiend dog poisoner, the most satisfactory plan to adopt is to string a 
heavy wire ten or twenty feet in length, with a solid metal ring slid- 
ing its length, to which is attached the swiveled chain. This affords 
ample exercise for any dog and has saved many a dog's accidental 
poisoning. Chaining a dog up regularly tends to spoil his otherwise 
good disposition and his jumping continually at the limit of chain 
throws his shoulders and elbows out. giving him an unsightly appear- 
ance and front. 

Never chain a dog to a fence or box near a fence, as many a dog 
has lost his life by Jumping, when chained, over a fence. 

.The Poism Qaestloii. 

Dog poison is not to be generally feared except where poison is 
purposely set for predatory animals and in cities for rats. To be 
always repared for an accidental case of poison, it is well to have at 
hand some sulphate of zinc and a bottle of wine of ipecac. Give a 
grown dog twenty grains of the zinc in a teaspoonful of water. In 
a few minutes give a teaspoonful of wine of ipecac. This will pro- 
duce vomiting. If the owner sees to it that your dog or dogs are not 
a menace in any manner to your neighbors, danger from poison is 
eliminated. Generally speaking, too much liberty is given a dog and 
more than is conducive to his best welfare. It is a mistake to allow 
a well bred dog to roam the streets of the town with all sorts, or to 
have the liberty of using a neighbor's lawn and garden as their self- 
selected playground. Stale waste barrels are frequently the cause 
of poison, which is put out to exterminate rats. In cases of poison 
from picking up "rough on rats," symptoms of which are foaming at 
the mouth and intense muscular contractions, the immediate use of 
heated lard poured into the stomach, either half or a cupful, accord- 
ing to size and age, will save the dog's life. Keep your dog at home 
and only at liberty when one of the family is with him and you need 
never fear the poisoned bait. 

KenneUng. 

« 

If you are to have more than one dog, a pair we will say, and 
more, provide a warm house, affording shade in the hot weather and 
ample protection from winter weather, free from draughts, with a 
fairly roomy runway yard. The kennel should be placed in such a 
position as to be least disturbed by passersby, and never on the 
fence line. 

The sketch for plan of kennel shown herein is simple and one 
that is adapted for two or a dozen dogs, of varying ages. Do not 
expect to keep Airedales inside of an exercise yard or runway which 
is fenced with poultry-wire netting or board fencing. They are most 
certain to learn even while young to go through most any wire net- 
ting, and if the mesh is too heavy for their teeth to tear, they soon 
learn to climb it, like going up a ladder. The writer has seen Aire- 
dales go over fences ten feet in height. They are naturally great 
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jumpers, and when mature can get oyer most anything, except Just 
one kind of a fence, and that is a picket fence, built with the Joist 
on the outside of the yard and the pickets inside. The upper Joist 
should be set two feet down from top of pickets, which gives no foot- 
hold for a dog wishing to Jump over the pointed pickets. After one 
unsuccessful attempt there will be no more Jumping. In kennel plan 
giyeh, note that a goodly portion of the area inside the house is an 
earth floor, which affords cool shade in summer and dry ground in 
winter. The kennel should preferably be located on high ground or 
a slope, with plenty of windows for light and ventilation. The 
sleeping bench or floor is better limited in area, as it is naturally 
kept cleaner if so. Airedales need no bedding of any sort except in 
particularly cold weather. Cedar shavings or sawdust is excellent 
for bedding, except in wet climates, when unless changed often it 
becomes damp. Ashes are too hard on the coats. There is nothing 
better than straw, but it must be renewed regularly, as if left it 
crumbles up to a fine litter which is a most fertile breeding nest for 
insects, particularly fleas. If you keep the kennel sleeping floors 
clean and free from dust your dogs will not be bothered with fleas in 
the kennel. In summer wet the ground down often, and the result 
is the same. Fleas thrive in fine litter and dust. If your growing 
puppies are sleeping in boxes with straw bedding, powder the bottom 
of the boxes with insect powder, or powdered sulphur, and you will 
find them free from the annoyance of continually scratching for 
fleas. 

Airedales do not need large runways, but thrive in limited exer- 
cising yards, and grown dogs should be kenneled in pairs, rarely 
more together. Study the dispositions of your dogs and kennel them 
accordingly. It sometimes happens that puppies will fight over food 
badly even when kenneled in pairs.. When such is the case, the best 
corrective plan is to place the aggrresEor in with a friendly older dog 
or bitch, when the pup's ardor is silenced by the difference in age 
and ability. Airedales have to be watched carefully at meal times, 
for it is oftentimes easier to avoid a scrap than to stop it after it is 
well under way. Puppies particularly are liable to injure each other 
badly by fighting, and it should never be encouraged. 

Kennel stalls and yards should be cleaned daily and no manure 
allowed to remain, as it is a breeder of disease in attracting flies. 
Much of a dog's daily life is spent lying about on the ground ana hjs 
quarters should be kept clean, or his coat soon becomes foul with 
disease germs of gestated vermin and insect life. 

Dog Collars, the Best Kind. 

The collar is an important item, as those who depend on the 
average assortment of ornamental collars for sale by tradesmen gen- 
erally get a poorly adapted collar for a dog as powerful and strong 
as the Airedale. Ornamental collars serve their purpose in pleas- 
ing the eye, like fancy dress, but if more common sense were used 
in the matter of dog collars there would be fewer annoyances of 
lost dogs from the show benches, due to broken and bent rings and 
poor fastenings. The best collar for an Airedale is the rolled leather 
collar, one in which the fastening end of the strap passes througfh 
hooking ring to reach buckle. If this is not obtainable, the next best 
and the one sensible and durable collar to provide is this one — a 
home-made production. Purchase from any notion supply store a 
stroifg book strap, ^hich gives you two straps plus a handle (at 
cost Of a few cents for small size). Discard the handle and cut 
straps to proper length, making necessary holes for buckling with a 
punch or nail. Get a nickel's worth of three-quarter inch iron rings 
at a hardware store. Slip one on each strap, and the best collar in 

S3- 
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tbe world tor practical service has been made at a miaimum cost. 
This collar holds, and the ring does not pull out or collar get cut by 
ornaments. The best collar for breaking in a puppy Is made by 
taking a leather strap about one yard long, pass it under chest 
behind elbows, put both ends through an iron ring, cross the ends 
and pass them over shoulders and down ^nder neck where tbe strap 
Is buckled to suitable length. This collar has the advantage of not 
pulling directly on neck and choking. Padlocks on collars are 
sources of great annoyance. Keys to them get lost, and they do not 
protect against the knife blade of the dog thief. The only other 
collar whlclr it la well to have Is tbe spike collar. Tbe purpose of 
this collar, and Its singular usefulness. Ilea In Its hypnotic effect in 
breaking up a dog's fighting tendencies, it a dog happens to be prone 
to it. It Is only seldom that aa Airedale is prone to street fighting 
and when the disposition Is so developed it is due to some fault of 
the owner. An Airedale naturally prefers not to pick a Quarrel, yet 
if attacked he always will give a good account of himself. When a 
dog Is on the street a good deal and exposed to the attacks ot all 
kinds, including the vicious, the use of the spike collar on your own 
dog is desired. Its appearance has the effect of keeping tbe most 
viciously Inclined to prefer peace for the time, and even when placed 
on a fighting dog has a similar effect. It seems to dispel all pre- 
liminary arguments. 
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FEEDING 

Diet. 

Airedales beiDg coDstitutlonally so hardy a breed, tbrlve on 
most any diet wben once BUccesBtully raised. If fortunate enough 
to enjojr the lite ot a family home, the varied diet of table 

; . . Bcrapa, with Us asBortments 

I ot bones, vegetables, meat 
and cereal products make a 
healthy menu, and the only 
caution necessary is against 
over-feeding. Qrown dogs 
should be fed moderately 
morning and night In winter 
months, and but once a day, 
at night. In warm weather. 
The family guard that gets 
ample exercise daily will 
keep himselt In good condi- 
tion, especially If a bucket 
of cold water Is accessible. 
Avoid putrid fish, chop and 
chicken bones. The angle of 
fish and chop bones. If poor- 
ly masticated, are sharp 
enough to puncture Intes- 
OHAMPIOH LAKE DBLL DAMSEL tine, and turkey bones, being 

(Aouricu-bnd) hollow and brittle, rarely get 

cbewed tine enough to digest well. Feed some milk now and then, 
also welt-cooked liver. A dog that eats Immoderately, even raven- 
ously, and bloats after eating, needs attention with vermifuge (see 
Chapter VIII). It is always better for a dog to be a bit under-fed 
than over-ted. The dully diet should have considerable variety 
in its selection. For the household companion the use of dog cakes 
will be found most convenient as they are wholesome and a meal ot 
dog cakes for growing puppies dally or occasionally will be tound 
beneficial. An economical and desirable method of their use Is to 
soak them with water and when well broken mix with bran. 

The writer has made a careful study of kennel feeding for 
twenty years, and experimented with all sorts of food. The result 
of these observations will likely prove of value to many, whether 
new fanciers or old hands, for it is never too late to learn something 
in tlieae twentieth century eye-opening days. 

It one is to keep more than one or two dogs, the task of pro- 
viding for daily food is a serious consideration and has to be syste- 
matically planned, for the monthly feed bills of a kennel of a dozen 
or more dogs become a steady liability that demands strict economy. 
In kennels wherein the number fed runs up to fifty and even one 
hundred heads to feed, this subject becomes of still greater im- 
portance. A considerate owner of valuable Airedales wishes them 
fed sufficiently and yet not wastefully. 

Many kennels have access to restaurant scraps or refuse from 
markets and boil this up with various cereal mixtures. If dogs are 
exercised well, and they are not over-fed with It, this diet suffices, 
though It Is dangerous. Its danger lies in there frequently being 
not only "the substance of things hoped for, but the evidence of 
tblhgs unseen," and occasional ptomaine poisoning may be expected 
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from it. Copious use of bran is needed to mix it into a suitable 
kennel food. 

Such a diet tends to over-heating the blood, and with dogs 
confined to kennel life is liable to bring on eczema, which is easier 
to avoid than to cure. Airedales are active dogs and incline to eat 
too lustily of rich rations. The dog that has liberty at all times in 
town life will generally keep himself in good condition, due to the 
natural aperients and waste products he consumes at nature's 
bidding. No matter what the diet, a dog must consume a certain 
amount of waste product to be healthy and well. When a dog 
nibbles grass, or devours stable manure, it is to offset too rich a 
flUing-up from some excellent meal he has had access to, in which 
protein elements have dominated too heartily. To cure it, give a 
lighter diet, Tess meat and more of the waste or nitrogenous rations. 
A word as to potatoes here: They are a starvation diet for a dog, 
and do not seem to digest or assimilate in their boiled form. As 
they are mostly water, a dog does not need them in a diet. 

Suitable Kennel Foods. 

We will now consider the diet suitable for kennel feed and that 
for those who keep Airedales in numbers away from city atid town 
life, such as in the country on farms or ranches or in mountain 
hunting. Economy of unnecessary expenditure of money is the chief 
factor, for the hunter who takes a pack of ten or a (dozen dogs into 
the mountains must oftimes pack all of his dog feed with him. 

The writer has now tested for a long time and had others use 
and test as a regular kennel food and field diet for dogs past six 
months old the following. It is something new to many dog owners 
and is certainly the acme of perfection for a diet; is satisfying, 
sustaining and a maintainer of healthy physique at all times. Until 
the writer by original experimenting with this kennel diet proved 
its efficacy it had been considered necessary to depend on prepared 
and cooked foods for dogs. The success of uncooked cereal products 
as dog feed is now established and the idea has been first formu- 
lated in this book and is original with the writer. 

Take a measure each of rolled or finely ground oats, bran, and 
soy bean meal, a half measure of powdered bone meal (and occa- 
sionally powdered charcoal), mix together dry; add salt and hot 
or cold water enough to thoroughly soak up the mixture, but 
not enough to float it. Give grown dogs a quart measure or more 
(whatever quantity is eaten up clean) and to each pan as fed add a 
little canned milk (undiluted), one can being sufficient to use in 
feeding six dogs. In hot weather, the proportion of bran used should 
be increased, as it is a beneficial waste product and cooling to the 
system. Rolled oats with bran and cured beef scrap is also an 
entirely suitable food which dogs like when once accustomed to it. 
The condition of bowels should be regulated by the relative propor- 
tion of bran used. If feces are too loose, use more bran. 

This food is fed entirely uncooked and dogs thrive on it. If 
twice a week boiled fats and bones, or milk, be added to the mixture, 
it helps in giving a change, but for dogs that must live on a simple, 
plain diet each day, this mixture keeps the system in good condition, 
supporting the hardest kind of work and yet it is not over-heating 
in kennel life. 

It Is a good plan to feed the mixture dry, if the wet mixture is 
devoured too fast. Eating it dry requires more mastication and mix- 
ing with mouth saliva. Feed occasionally the soy bean meal dry, as 
dogs relish it. 

The rolled oats are such as are used for family table. Oats as 
an animal food is one of the most nourishing of all cereals raised, as 
seen in the work a horse will do with it as the chief food. 
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Soy bean meal is the concentrated form of the Imported Man- 
churian soy bean, from which it is made. It resembles a coarse oil 
meal, but while oil meals average about 25 per cent protein nutri- 
ment, this soy bean meal runs up to about 36 per cent. 

The United States Farmers' Bulletins state that "excepting the 
peanut, there is no other raw vegetable product known which con- 
tains such a high percentage of protein and fat in such a highly di- 
gestible form as the soy bean." "The seed can be fed to best advan- 
tage when ground into meal and is almost without equal as a con- 
centrated feed." Also, ''a bushel of soy beans is at least twice as 
valuable for feed as a bushel of corn." 

All foodstuffs contain a certain percentage of water. "Ash is 
what is left when the combustible part of the feeding stuff is burned 
away. It consists chiefly of lime, magnesia potash, etc., and is used 
largely in making bones. From the ash constituents of the food the 
digestive organs of the animal select those which the animal needs 
and the rest is voided in the manure." "The fat of food is either 
stored up in the body as fat or burned to furnish heat and energy." 
"Carbohydrates form the largest part of all vegetable foods, being 
stored up as fat .in the animal or burned in the system to produce 
heat and energy. They are one of the principal sources of animal 
fat." ''Protein is the name. of a group of materials containing nitro- 
gen. Protein materials are often designated as flesh formers, because 
they furnish the materials for the lean flesh, but they also enter 
largely into the composition of blood, skin, muscles, tendons, nerves, 
hair, etc. For the formation of these materials protein is absolutely 
indispensable." "The sources of heat and energy in the animal, then, 
are the protein, fat, and carbohydrates of the food, and the fat and 
protein of the body, for the fat and protein of the body may be 
burned like that in the food. The value of the fat for producing 
heat is nearly two and a half times that of carbohydrates or protein. 
The sources of fat in the body are the fat, carbohydrates, and prob- 
ably the protein of the food, and the exclusive source of protein in 
the body is the protein in the food." 

The following comparative analysis of the consistency of foods 
named gives an intelligent idea of the dependence to be placed upon 
each, alone or in combination: 

Corn Soy Round of 

Oats Meal Bean Bran Milk Beef 

Water 11. 15. 8.7 11.9 87.2 60.7 

Ash 3. 1.4 5.4 5.8 .7 .... 

Proteins 11.8 9.2 36.3 18.4 3.6 19. 

Fibre 9.5 1.9 3.9 9.0 .... .... 

Carbohydrates 59.7 68.7 27.7 63.9 4.9 

Fats 5. 3.8 18. 4. 3.7 12.8 

Milk alone is not a suitable food for maturing puppies or grown 
dogs. As it contains from 85 to 90 per cent water, a large quantity 
must constitute the diet in order to give the dog the necessary supply 
of nutriments. Used to flavor a pan full of regular food now and 
then, it is excellent as an addition, but should not be a component 
part in the kennel menu, for its use tends to bloated stomachs which 
cause the conditions in which worms thrive and become so deleteri- 
ous by their inroads upon the assimilative system of the animal. 

Large hard bones are most injurious, if left for a dog to chew 
on, as he soon wears his teeth down on them. Mutton bones are 
excellent, and the softer beef bones, but not the ribs. Many believe 
in the use of cracklins, and they are often used to mix with cooked 
feed. They are not a wholesome diet, as they contain little nutri- 
ment of real value and tend to impoverish the blood and bring on 
skin trouble. 
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Cured beef scraps or blood meal (such as used for poultry) are 
better. These should, however, always be looked over carefully, to 
take out all grit, and well scalded with boiling water. In localities 
where soy bean meal is not securable, the use of cured fish meal in 
its stead in the wet-mash ration will be found a very wholesome and 
nutritious diet; also gluten meal can be used. 

No Cooking Needed. 

It is readily seen that this diet for the kennel eliminates the 
necessity of the daily cooking of food, always more or less of an 
annoyance, winter or summer. Dogs do not need cooked food, when 
one stops to consider that in their former wild wolf-like life they 
never had it. We have been too ready to accustom them to the 
human habit of having cooked rations, and it is now proved beyond 
argument that the uncooked diet herein described is a healthy diet 
for a dog in kennel life or when engaged in the most taxing of daily 
physical work, after the age of three months. 

Importance of Bone Meal. 

The writer wishes to lay particular stress on the importance of 
the daily use of bone meal (finely ground) in a dog's diet. Dogs 
crave it and this strong natural instinct should be indulged, particu- 
larly with the rearing of puppies. Its use supplies the system with 
needed nutrition, and a dog's digestive fluids seem to be particularly 
suited to its assimilation. Furthermore, the writer has observed that 
with bones or bone meal as a part of the daily diet, a dog's intestinal 
tract is free from the mucous coating, in which intestinal parasites 
gestate, grow and thrive. Plenty of bones to chew on keeps the teeth 
free from tartar and promotes a sound and healthy condition of the 
teeth. 

How to Feed. 

Always separate dogs at feeding times, especially Airedales, as 
even "pals" will get unruly over a toothsome panful. The safest 
plan, if your stall room will not permit of separating them singly^ 
is to chain each up at feeding time by itself and take away all leav- 
ings, especially bones. 

Approximate Cost. 

The cost of kennel feed is in this manner reduced to a minimum, 
fuel, no small item, entirely eliminated, also the daily necessity of 
the meat market, with its present high prices of meat. From fifty 
cents to one dollar per month per head is the average cost of feeding 
a kennel of Airedales in any number on this diet, and the best part of 
it is their excellent physical condition, hard in muscle, right in flesh, 
always feeling active and alert, and no sick or ailing dogs. 

What these dog owners, among the hundreds that are using the 
diet recommended herein, say for it is noteworthy. 

"Dear Sir: Since reading your book, I have fed and raised all my 
Airedales on rolled oats, soy bean meal and bran, sometimes fed raw and 
sometimes boiled, with a little meat or fish. I feed three times a day. 
The pups do fine on it, and the way they fight over it, they must like it. 

AL.. WYLDE. 

"Dungeness, Wash., January, 1913." 
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'Dear Sir: I have been using the dog food you so kindly advised me 
about for the past nine months and I find it the most desirable dog food 
I have ever used in my kennels in the past ten years, since I have been 
breeding setters. My four dogs are in the best possible condition, both 
in coat and general health, and I want to say right now if coat and con- 
dition could win prizes, I would take from first novice to best in the 
show. The credit I give to your 'method' of feeding. 

"Seattle, January 11, 1913. D. W. ALVERSON. 



CHAPTER V. 

BREEDING. 

History Shows Ite Steadr Progress. 

Since tlie days of Pompeii, when 
dogs were then, as now, ofttimes 
family Idols, such that their Uke- 
□esBes are today seen in the costly 
mosaic wall decorations, as re- 
vealed in the archlTes ot the 
homes of inhabitants of that peri- 
od which the recovery of the 
buried treasures of the long hid- 
den city has unearthed, the fancy 
BED RAVBH'B HEAD for the caring and the breeding of 

such doga as different nations 
have found occasion to cherish has been^a steadily advancing inter- 
est tor the human race, varying in degree of intelligent development 
in accordance with the enlightenment of the nation. Each nation has 
its favorite breed, peculiarly adapted for Us usage or fancy. This l-n- 
disputable human tendency In every corner of the giobe to find 
eomethiug in the companionship ot dog-life, of more than common 
interest, is noteworthy as being responsible tor the breeding of the 
many distinct varieties of the present day up to their varying stages 
ot perfection. 

Kings and queens, lords and princes, merchants and mill-hands, 
Indians and esquimauz, and all other elements of the great body of 
citizenship that make up the nations of the world have for centuries 
been vlelng with each other in the zest of rivalry for intelligent Im- 
provement in the breeding ot their favorite breeds. The human race 
everywhere is prcne to pleasurable recreation and sport. Fondness 
tor the companionship ot dogs was followed by their being made 
useful In various pursuits, from the early days when "the dogs of 
war" were chronicled in Roman annals, to the development of their 
game-hunting instincts in all countries, or their use in the sled teams 
ot the North, and It is to the sled-dogs ot the northern countries that 
the world owes an everlasting debt as having made travel possible 
and wealth untold in extent within human reach. 

The underlying reason for this universal Interest In the advance- 
ment of the breeding of dogs Is plain. Humanity craves varying 
forms of recreation, and in so many of these the companionship or 
usefulness of a dog is so much In demand and necessary. The 
dynasties of the Orient have devoted much pleasurable recreation to 
perfecting breeds that appeal to the limitations of the rarest pets 
for companionship, and this for centuries. The continental European 
nations have lllcewlse perfected a large number of breeds, for both 
companionship and sport. The English-speaking people of the world 
baVe shown their zeal in breeding to a higher stage of perfection a 
larger number of breeds than any other nationalities. 



e goes, the world over, you find the wealthy classes 
taking pleasure in supporting and maintaining large kennels and the 
middle classes breeding within their limitations, and singularly 
enough the greatest strides In perfecting the standards ot the breeds 
Is attributable to the fanciers among the middle classes, whose ambi- 
tions seem ever keen to produce something better ail the time. 
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Kecreatloii and a Hobby. 

Who is more to be pitied in his unhappy state than the man 
without a hobby? Many find their hobby in fancy stock raising, 
cattle, horses, etc., for racing or exhibition. Our communities are 
annually supporting in their patronage of fairs and exhibitions the 
progress made in competitive breeding, for all sorts of livestock. 
Poultry breeding likewise has become a science. The discerning 
breeding of one's favorite breed in dogs has become also a recreative 
pleasure and pastime that appeals to one and all alike whether in- 
dulged in on an extensive scale on a country estate or within the 
confines of city life. Therefore what hobby deserves higher popu- 
larity than the unselfish pastime of improving a standard breed of 
dogs, especially when made profitable in the successful achievement 
of its aims or ambitions? 

The history of the advancement in the betterment of dog breed- 
ing shows that it has included among its devotees the acknowledged 
leading lights of The world, in royalty, letters, arts, professions of 
science and pedagogy, and scions of the business world. 

Prof. George Herbert Palmer, formerly Professor of Philosophy 
at Harvard University, wrote the following ethical comparison and 
estimate of a dog's worth to mankind: 

"A good dog has a nobleness which calls out respect and honor 
as well as liking. In us all, there are two opposing tendencies, one 
of which the cat embodies, the other the dog. On the one hand we 
each study our own comfort, convenience and advancement, using 
those about us as means to these ends of our own. While on the 
other hand we often give ourselves up to some worthy cause or per- 
son and find all our powers brought out best through loyal devotion 
to it or him. This is the way with the cat and dog. The cat is so 
frank in the use of everybody and things about her for her own use 
that she becomes positively interesting, and her dependence fascin- 
ates. But the dog is just a skinful of devotion and when he has once 
given himself to his master, hardship, neglect, or even harsh words 
will not stop his utter loss of himself in his master's interest. I 
always feel myself humiliated in the presence of a noble dog." 

A Definite Purpose. 

Airedales are destined to always interest those who wish to be- 
come familiar with a breed perfected as it already is to a higher state 
of versatility than any other known breed. 

In breeding Airedales one must continually have a defined pur- 
pose in considering and deciding on each mating. If the breeder finds 
that the purchaser of his surplus stock desires show type, he should 
spare no expense in getting a constantly improved type in this re- 
spect. If the demands on the kennel are for general utility and work- 
ing or hunting stock, the matings should be planned with this end 
chiefly in view. 

Mr. J. A. Graham, in "Sporting Dogs," writes: "There is an in- 
exorable law — which tends unceasingly to a reproduction of the 
average quality of a breed. It constantly pulls upward to the aver- 
age and constantly pulls down. Perpetuating averages is not only 
threatening but it is ever present and eternal. It is the law which the 
breeder must recognize and reckon with. His wonderful winners will 
come along occasionally, but he must understand that whatever his 
breeding stock, he does very well if he gets results up to a good 
standard." 

There is much variance in the temperaments found in Airedales, 
similarly as in Pointers and Setters. In some Airedales the terrier 
characteristics predominate, in others they are less in evidence and 
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the quieter disposition is prominent, with the desire to hunt strongly 
manifested. Show dogs are not bred from the more houndy tsrpes. 
If one wants to breed show winners, it is first necessary for the 
breeder to be a constant and accurate student of the winning type, 
and then breed for it by acquiring such individuals as approach the 
ideal. The breeder is losing too much valuable time in trying to 
breed up mediocre stock to an approach to show type, by eradicating 
faults that may predominate in his stock. It is more profitable to 
Immediately have available for use some distinctly good show type, 
by purchase from a breeder who has been successful in winning with 
his dogs at leading shows where strong competition is met with. 
Some of the most noted show champions in Airedales have been 
grand hunting dogs as well, and proved their gameness wherever 
tried. Other noted individuals have likely never had the chance to 
show their qualifications in hunting but would likely have proved 
themselves had they been given the chance, for their offspring, as it 
is bred on, invariably shows the characteristics of the breed. 

One can't lay down any iron-clad rule for successful breeding, 
for it must necessarily be a matter of experience in observing results. 
Certain sires are particularly successful in reproducing their own 
splendid characteristics, while the produce of others gains more of 
the individuality of the dam. In the West the preponderance in the 
demand for Airedales is from those who, while they are capable of 
appreciating real good type in contrast to ordinary specimens, de- 
mand in an Airedale primarily a dog whose breeding endows him 
with the fundamental useful characteristics. The leading eastern and 
western breeders are all the time acquiring by purchase imported 
individuals of prominent reputation to enhance the value and com- 
parative merits in the standard type of their stock, whereas the indi- 
vidual who is to use the Airedale for his practical utility may look 
more to hunting ambition, keen scenting powers, a robust physique, 
large size yet built for speed in the chase, an easy mover, alertness at 
all times, good bone, a dense enduring coat and withal a dog of in- 
tense grit and the brains that an Airedale always carries with it. 
Such an Airedale when sent to one attracted to the breed by what he 
may have read about its sterling worth, and one who has perhaps 
owned other disappointing breeds, '*makes good," and one can read- 
ily account for the tremendous demand for this class of Airedale the 
world over by the fact that the Airedale continually and consistently 
"makes good" wherever given a chance to show his wonderful versa- 
tility in adapting himself to any situation. 

Breeding should thus always have its object and by selection be 
made dependable. If you want hunting dogs, you will be .more likely 
to get the best results from breeding to the tried and proved hunting 
Airedale, than chancing a litter from a dog of great reputation as a 
sire of winners. But for the steady improvement and bettering of 
type in which all Airedale fanciers are so keenly interested, we can't 
get too much of the breeding from dogs who have made great reputa- 
tions in all parts of the world, for such superiority of individualism 
and type is the only source for the breed's constant betterment and 
advancement. **Every dog has his day" is only too true, and breed- 
ers must be quick to grasp opportunities to get the breeding of fa- 
mous dogs as they are made available, and thus acquire for their own 
future use improvements in type and keep on doing likewise, as other 
future opportunities develop. Bear always in mind that the result 
of your matings will tend to perpetuate all strong dominant char- 
acteristics of the immediate parentage and for the next preceding two 
or three generations of ancestors and where dominant features of 
type or character are found in both sire and dam, these will be ac- 
centuated in the progeny. 
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The Sire. 

A stud dog is generally fertile as a sire at ten or eleven months 
of age. If a dog commends himself sufficiently to use him in breed- 
ing, his life should be planned with this in view. If good enough to 
send to shows, he should be kept before the public eye. If a keen 
hunter, he should be hunted as much as possible and worked on any 
sort of field work, to develop his education in this line. Close con- 
finement is injurious to a stud dog, as his temper becomes irritable, 
and he perhaps soon develops a bad habit of amusing himself daily 
by running up and down his kennel yard run, and barking at any 
possible object of interest. Freedom and companionship is of more 
vital importance for a good sire than for the brood tnatron, though 
her temperament is likewise best developed by association and com- 
panionship. 

Une Breeding and Inbreeding. 

Line breeding has been the underlying strength in perpetuating 
Airedale characteristics. Follow back most any present day pedigree 
and you will find one of the chief fountain heads on each side of the 
parentage to be Champion Master Briar. Again the matings of his 
famous son. Champion Clonmel Monarch, are continually doubled up 
in "line breeding," which is the mating of half brother to half sister 
or even closer consanguinity, as in this pedigree, for example: 
Strathallen Solace (Clonmel Monarch z Clonmel Winnefreda) matPd 
to his half sister Clonmel St. Catherine (Clonmel Monarch x Clonmel 
Kitty), produced that typy Crystal Palace winner. Cherry Royal. 
Again Ch. Tone Masterpiece (Master Briar x Houston Nell), mated to 
his half sister Tone Betty (Master Briar x Welton Nellie), produced 
Champion Tone Chief, at one time the most noted Airedale in Eng- 
land. Champion Master Briar mated to his own granddaughter En- 
chantress (she having a double cross of line breeding of the blood of 
Ch. Clonmel Marvel) produced one of the best Airedales that ever 
lived. Champion Mistress Royal. 

The reason for this is plain. The intelligent breeder wants to 
maintain all he can of the type and character of a noted sire or dam. 
In mating half-brother and sister, that have the same sire but from 
different dams, the produce having the strengthening double cross of 
their grandsire will naturally retain a more distinctive influence of 
this percentage of their ancestry in their physical type. Such breed- 
ing has been responsible for the maintenance and enhancement of 
particularly good type in many matings in Airedales. It Is simply the 
doubling up of the influence that an extra good sire or dam will 
exert in the additional percentage of ancestral breeding or Inherit- 
ance involved. Even closer inbreeding is occasionally advocated by 
enthusiasts on the subject, such as brother and sister, where the ob- 
ject is to retain strong characteristics that both brother and sister 
have to a marked degree, when neither has any bad defects. The 
same may be said of breeding the sire to his offspring. Some claim 
this will produce the very best, and look upon what are known as 
cold matings, namely, mating individuals of totally different ances- 
try as risky experiments. This is a subject that there must always 
be a wide divergence of views concerning. The breeder who succeeds 
even with close inbreeding points to an illustrious result as being a 
case of "nothing succeeds like success." While unquestionably suc- 
cessful at times, in cases that have come under the writer's observa- 
tion, only a small percentage of the produce is normally vigorous and 
satisfactory, whereas in line-breeding, the physical robustness is not 
impaired and type is materially strengthened. The best reputation to 
judge a sire by is to follow closely the career of some fair repre- 
sentatives of his progeny from two or more bitches. 
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So eminent a student and authority on this subject as James 
Watson advocated inbreeding to- wit: '*The inbreeding I advocate 
is inbreeding to ancestry type, irrespective of consanguinity, that, 
coupled with soundness of constitution in the dog and his relations. 
If you cannot get this type in any outside kennel backed up by 
ancestry, stick to your own dogs. If you go outside and introduce 
something foreign, something different from your own, you will only 
muddle things by crossing what you have in your dogs." "An out- 
side sire is probably far more likely to transmit the qualities you 
would specially seek to avoid than to give you the benefH- of his de- 
sirable points." 

Desirable dominating features are to be carefully cultivated and 
should be permanently retained by continual specialized selection, or 
in Mr. Watson's words, "To establish type, you must concentrate.*' 

The Dajn. 

Study your brood matron well and with full knowledge of her 
points of deficiency contrasted with the standard requirements of the 
ideal, mate her to a sire that is particularly strong where her type 
can be improved. For example, if a brood bitch is soft and fluffy in 
coat, mate her to an extra sound coated male. If light in bone, then 
to a heavy-boned dog. If light or large In eye, then select a stud 
with dark and small eye. If she is weak in muzzle and foreface, but 
yet has good length of head, when mated to a dog particularly strong 
in jaw and foreface, the litter will tend to show the improvement 
desired. Light eyes seem to be a commonly found deficiency in the 
Airedale and many of the champion slre8 East and West have the 
light ^ye, but this slight deficiency in the hands of careful breeders 
will steadily be more and more eliminated. In one experience of the 
writer, a dark-eyed matron was mated to a noted champion whose 
eyes were particularly light and in the litter of nine, seven had dark 
eyes. 

It is safer to cling to breeding one knows the tendencies of and 
try only occasionally outside or cold blood in the use of a stud dog 
whose parentage is little known. 

The brood matron should be selected with great care. Intense 
nervous temperaments are not to be desired. They succeed better in 
the show ring or in the life of the hunting pack. The ideal brood 
matron is a most valuable asset to a kennel. She should be extra 
good in size, as perfect in type as obtainable and if experienced in 
the game field so much the better; docile in temperament, the kind 
that will let her pups eat all her food pan without resentment. There 
is a great difference in the ability and disposition of brood matrons 
in caring for their litters. 

Airedales are commonly prolific breeders, some bitches whelping 
ten to twelve each litter, while others average eight or nine for sev- 
eral litters. One well-known dam (Bearwood Bloom) whelped three 
litters within twelve months and raised thirty-five puppies from the 
three. This is out of the ordinary. 

An Airedale bitch matures as a rule later than other breeds and 
her first breeding season generally does not appear until twelve to 
fifteen months of age. It is customary for a bitch to come in season 
four months to the day regularly from the date of her first period, 
except when mated, and then it is usual for her to come in again 
when her litter is six months old. Instances are not infrequent, 
however, in which the brood matron has another litter to care for in 
six months from the date of her previous litter. Individuals differ 
and have to be watched. 

When your bitch begins to menstruate, she should be chained up 
in some safe place, preferably a loft or room up off the ground. Such 
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an arrangement avoids all accidental misalliances, which while harm- 
less as far as any influence or marking of future litters is concerned, 
result in a needless waste of time and opportunity considering the 
comparatively limited period of a matron's years of breeding, gen- 
erally eight or nine years. The confinement also keeps away the 
annoyance of uninvited strange dogs. 

// If the bitch is to be bred, she should be mated on or about the 

/'twelfth day. One good mating is generally sufficient, but to avoid 

// misses, it is a good plan to mate her again two days following first 

w mating. When a bitch resents the advances of a stud, she is not 

// ready for breeding. Some require patience in time allowed to become 

i/i friendly with her mate. A stud should not be left in confinement 

V I with bitch more than one hour's time. Most bitches should be held 

I I by collar securely to avoid strains. In a week's time after being 

I I mated, she is usually safe again. To be sure, try her on lead, in 

\ I company with other dogs. If she snaps at their advances, she is 

M. safe, but should not be given too much liberty. 

\ If the bitch is not bred, her confinement period should be twen- 
fy-one to twenty-five days. Individuals vary greatly in this respect. 
A strong robust bitch can be mated her first season and there- 
after once a year with no impairment to her health, if given proper 
care and attention. A bitch that is to be bred regularly for kennel 
use, can't be shown to advantage very often, as following the wean- 
ing of each litter, a bitch sheds her coat, and the growth of her new 
coat requires due time, so she would be In show condition in this 
respect but about half of each year. 

Whelping Quarters. 

The period of gestation is sixty-one to sixty-five days. She 
should be fed moderately strong with meat and bone food during 
pregnancy and treated with vermifuge two or three times. Within a 
week of her whelping time, she should be given quiet quarters, away 
from all other dogs. The whelping quarters should preferably be 
roomy, with exercising yard adjoining. If in warm weather, it is 
better to allow her to make her own nest on the ground under cover, 
where she will dig out a hole of moderate depth instinctively and 
thus nurse the litter with greater ease, by being able to get over 
them better. The coolness of the ground keeps the pups from get- 
ting over warm in hot weather and is far safer than a slippery floor 
of wood, on which puppies can't get a footing to nurse. Do not use 
straw in hot weather in whelping quarters, as puppies will by work- 
ing their noses down into it, smother from lack of sufficient air. If 
in the cooler months of the year, she should be given a corner on 
some floor well about the ground, spread straw down three or four 
inches deep, and then tack burlaps over it, enclosing the nest with 
one by twelve inch boards, allowing at least five feet square. Bed 
with coarse planings in which has been mixed a little slacked pow- 
dered lime, which should be freely dusted over floor of the enclosure 
where litter is to be kept. Hang burlaps down from above to keep 
the cold drafts off. If very cold weather is encountered at such a 
period, hang one or two barn lanterns inside the pen high enough up 
to be out of the bitch's immediate way. These kept lighted will take 
the chill off of the pen, and give enough heat to overcome most cold 
snaps. Heated kennels are, of course, a luxury, but not necessary. A 
good brood bitch is the best heat generator for her litter and she will 
bring them through any kind of weather if cared for and fed. She 
needs no assistance at time of whelping, except a pan of fresh water 
available. The day before whelping, a bitch refuses all food. A 
litter of ten is whelped in about ten hours, though at times on the 
following day another puppy will be added to a litter. After whelp- 



ing, It Is well to have a p«a of milk acceaalble, and she ahould, from 
tben OD, be fed regularly milk la the momluK. and a-plenty of a 
mixed diet twice each day. A meat and broth diet makes nutrltloua 
milk for the nursing litter and the puppies grow up strong; and 
healthy. A bitch fed regularly on raw beef (one pound ot chopped 
beef and bone dally), will sometimes nurse her entire litter until 
two months of age. If you slacken her diet, you must feed the pups so 
much the sooner. Some breeders advocate early feeding, beginning 
when the litter Is two weeks old. Puppies bogln to open their eyes at 
ten days old. The writer has bad many years of experience and tried 
both methods and has Invariably had better results by feeding the 
bitch strong and the pups not earlier than tour or five weeks, or In 
some cases even six weeka of age. 

Should the brood bitch from accident or otber cause lose her 
litter, and have to be dried up. her breasts should be rubbed dally 
with camphorated oil or vinegar and water, and she should be ted 
dry food sparingly. Caked breasts are due to carelessness and inat- 
tentlon to a. bitch's full breast. Milking full breasts Is sometimes 
necessary to bring relief. When puppies are past a month old, a 
brood bitch's breasts sometimes become quite sore from scratches of 
tbe vigorous puppies In their efforts to get a full flow of milk. When 
this Is the case, take the bitch away from the pups and put any good 
healing salve on the affected parts (witch hazel salve is good) and 
allow her to nurse pups but once or twice dally for a couple of days, 
until she is right again. 

Quarters where litter Is kept should be provided with a large 
box or bench, high enough oft the ground to permit the mother to 
get up away from litter when desired for rest. 
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Color and Com. 

Airedale puppies wbeQ 
born are black in color, with 
tan feet and generally a small 
tnn spot over eyes and a little 
tan at muzzle. The eiperiesced 
eye can detect tbe future coat 
and color the first day. The 
light or dark shade of tan, as it 
may be changes but little, but 
tbe placement of the tan mark- 
ings gradually continues to ex- 
tend itself during the first six 
or seven months until tbe head, 
ears and legs become nearly all 
tan and the shoulders and 
thighs tan up to a joining of the 
body or saddle color, which may 
be grizzle or badger black or 
solid black. Many of the win- 
rtv<-nontb>-atd Puppri aimlr tT*la«d to ning types of Airedales only a 
shov on iMd f^^ years ago, and the major- 

(Courtly P. Bswden) jjy „( early notables In the 
breed, were of the lighter and grizzle colors, sometimes grayish 
blues; some fanciers today prefer the grizzle color to the darker 
shades, but In recent years there has been a popular demand for the 
darker saddle and rich red tan. 

This Is largely a matter of personal fancy and taste. Our well- 
known American judge, Mr. Theodore Offerman, writes of asking, 
while in England, a-n officiating judge at a leading show there, how 
they judged the bad colored ones, and received the reply, "Ail things 
being equal, the black-backed ones would win, but a good Airedale 
couldn't be a bad-colored one." 

The puppy's coat when a day old indicates much of its future 
character. The rough ones are seen in the kinky and wrinkled coats 
aTid the shorter and smoother coats are in evidence at the start. 
Occasionally Airedale litters have puppies with noticeably smooth 
coats. The permanently short, smooth coat is likely an Inheritance 
from bull terrier blood. Such pups are not valued as show types, 
but when used In breeding to offset the other extreme, namely, a 
shaggy coat in which Is profusely mingled soft, silky "fluff," it be- 
comes a valuable factor in correcting what may be the only serious 
defect in an otherwise excellent Individual type. 
Care ot Litter. 

Tbe less a litter Is handled, tbe better for all concerned. The 
puppies should never be handled with cold hands or lifted by the legs 
or nape ot neck. Always hold in palm of hand. The brood bitch 
herself Is their best caretaker, and her instinctive guardianship looks 
after all their needs, cleaning them continually with her tongue, and 
disposing of all fouling of their nest. 

If the litter after the first day Is quiet, conclude at once they 
were born with ample vigor and started oft in lite well nourished. 
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Wbeu a pupp; 1b not setting enough noarUhment or la cold or ailing, 
it cri«s until its condition ia rlghtfld. Some believe In raising a sur- 
plus pup or two on a nursing battle. Once tried is enough for most 
aajrone, as it Is a day and night task, and generally results In over- 
feeding and the loss of the puppr- 

Should the litter by accident t>e exceed to chill the first day or 
two, and a pup be found puahed aside and stiffened out with no evi- 
dence of life remaining In It, take It to the oven of the kitchen stove, 
and wrap It up in warm clothing, being careful to see that it does not 
get burned, and it is almost miraculous how heat will resuscitate the 
apparently bopeteas little one, and soon the pup, if strong otherwise, 
will be breathing and crying for food. 

A good mother, heavily fed on a meat diet while carrying her 
Utter, will raise every pup she whelps, no matter how large the litter, 
especially if a cow happens to be handy and she is also Fed a mod- 
erate milk diet. Should one have reasons tor not wishing to raise 
more than six or seven of a litter, it is necessary to either provide in 
advance for a faster mother or dispose of the surplus in some hu- 
mane manner. Any sort of a bitch that is due to whelp within a 
week previous to your litter is worth buying to raise extra pups with, 
and the change is easily arranged by being careful to see that the 
foster mother acquiesces and accepts the new foundlings, before leav- 
ing them with her. It is always safer to first discard all of her Utter, 
and after she has been without her nursing pups for a couple of days 
she is made far more comfortable by having other puppies to nurse 
than by having to be dried up. 

The writer once had a setter bitch adopt a single puppy whose 
dam was taken from It because of illness. The setter had no litter 
of ber own at the time, but it happened to be about the time her 
litter would have been due had she whelped, and she took complete 
possession of the foundling, nursed it most carefully and cared for it 
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as if her own. The remarkable feature here was the fact that the 
milk glands seemingly at once developed a sufficient supply of milk 
to support her mothering instinct. Such cases are out of the ordinary. 

The most humane method for the disposal of surplus pups is to 
either stun them, or bucket them, by taking one pail half full of 
water and after placing them therein putting another pail that fits 
in over the water air-tight. Leave them a long time, as it not infre- 
quently happens that the ash barrel will unexpectedly show signs of 
life in its refuse, from the contents of the pail being thrown out too 
soon, as fresh air, even in an ash barrel, is a wonderful resuscitator 
of a day-old pup. 

The straw of the nest should be padded well up around the edges 
to keep the puppies from getting behind the mother's back and there 
smothered or chilled. Shake powdered sulphur and air-slacked lime 
all over the floor of the nest as it keeps the fleas from accumulating 
therein. Puppies that survive the first three days are safe for the 
first four or five weeks under ordinarily favorable conditions. The 
litter is therefore best let alone for the first four weeks. Bitches are 
capable of showing eccentricities in the care of litters and should be 
annoyed and disturbed as little as possible. If left on their own re- 
sponsibilities they seem to do better, and the writer has known of 
instances where too much attention to a litter has resulted in a case 
seemingly of the bitch concluding that her services are not needed 
and she quits their care and leaves them to the tender mercies of the 
helping owner. A brood matron is intensely proud of her family of 
little ones, and they are safe at all times under her sole charge. It 
seems hardly necessary to caution an owner to keep all other mature 
dogs away from a litter, yet if one is not careful, losses will occur by 
advances from other dogs, especially other bitches, that are frequent- 
ly disposed to be jealous of the newcomers and will try to possess or 
kill them. 

Docking Tails. 

The first real care the litter will need, which the mother can't 
supply, is the docking of the tails. An Airedale not docked is an 
abomination to the eyesight and does not pass muster anywhere. If 
a terrier, then the breed must have the accepted form, similarly as a 
hackney is molded in appearance and gait to suit fashion or custom. 
At five or six days old the tail is but a soft bit of unformed bone and 
tissue. A sharp pair of scissors is all that is needed for the task. 
First remove the bitch to other quarters. Then have each pup held 
by an assistant if convenient, or in the left hand if alone in the oper- 
ation, and cut off squarely a little less than one-half of the length 
of tail at the time. The scissors should be slanted a bit, top blade 
toward point of tail. There will be but little or no loss of blood and 
^ no fatalities if left alone to the mother's tongue for treatment. Never 
put on salve or any healing aids. In less than a week they will be 
nicely healed. Docking may be done successfully at any age, but it 
is not so easy a task. If ever necessary in a matured dog, use a pair 
of concave game cutting shears, freshly sharpened, or a very sharp 
chisel and mallet. The bleeding from this operation is profuse and 
best retarded by a bandage, which the dog will work off in a day or 
so. Then keep him confined in separate quarters until healed, for a 
tender tail makes a dog irritable. In all docking, the cut should be 
a good clean one, and not one to draw any tendons, which tends to 
either result in a drooped tail or to make it squirrel-like, depending 
upon which set of tendons is diA;urbed. In rare cases of crooked 
tails, docking is the only remedy, even though the result be a very 
short appendage. The common error to make in docking is to take 
off too much, and get the tail too short. A properly docked tail will. 
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during puppy days. look unseemitigly long, and only when the animal 
Is well past a year old and has hie full growth and development can 
one judge as to the eymmetiical length of the docked tall. The 
English fashion is for an exceptionally long tail, while the' American 
custom has been to cut them too short. The Fashion is settling down 
now to a tall of good medium length, and taking off a little less than 
half as pups will give the right length, and if you err at all, err on 
the safe side, and then months later it la a simple matter to shorten 
It more to fashion or taste, whereas a tall that Is docked too short 
must always so remain, a blemish In the individual's appearance. 
The tail when carried erect In a matured dog should at Its end be 
about level with the top of skull. 

Vermituse When Given. 

The next attention of Importance which the Utter needs Is when 
one month old. Each puppy should then he given cermifuge to help 
expel the commonly found round or tape worm, which infest puppy 
Itfe In all breeds of dogs no matter bow careful and cleanly one may 
be with the brood bitch and her quarters. If the litter Is not treated 
in this manner, your troubles will begin right here, and it is a whole 
lot easier to avoid trouble in the beginning than to be pestered with 
the complications of the Illnesses to which wormy pups are prone 
later on. Some breeders give vermifuge at two weeks of age suc- 
eesafully, but it should be In very limited doses. Three or four weeks 
is early enough for ordinary litters. Use what has been found effec- 
tive and safe by others of your acquaintance in any of the vermifuge 
preparations, specially put up for the purpose and advertised, as far 
safer and better than home-made preparations, which are generally 
the result of hearsay prescription, the strength of which is generally 
more adapted for a horse than a tender pup of weaning age. The 
writer was once advised to give a teaspoonful of turpentine to a 
puppy by a dog fancier who claimed to have used the dose most Buc- 
cesBfully. Before giving the dose, an Inquiry determined that a dose 
one-fourth this amount was most too liberal, and the recommended 
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dose was enough to impair the condition of the kidneys permanently. 
There is but one successful method of raising pups and that is to 
keep a supply of vermifuge on hand all the time, and keep constantly 
after them; and don't expect to eradicate tapeworm with vermifuge 
that is prepared specially for the round worm. Reference to Chap- 
ter VIII will give valuable information on this phase of this subject. 
After giving vermifuge, it is important to examine feces and see the 
results if any. Vermifuge should be repeated each week or two 
regularly until the puppy is three months old and thereafter at stated 
intervals of rarely less than once each month. The common error 
with all new hands is to assume their puppies are all right because 
they look so well and seem so well nourished and healthy. They little 
drei^m that underlying these seemingly outward signs of physical 
perfection, there is a tussle on within the stomach's walls and the 
mesenteric system, which takes on the semblance of a fight for life, 
the worm fighting to get all the nutriment its colonies of parasites 
need to live, thrive and increase on from the limited supply the 
puppy gets and the worms are bound to get all they need before the 
pup gets its needful assimilation of nutriment. The worms are 
always there, for what purpose no sage has yet told us. Extermina- 
tion is thus the only course, as they are certainly a constant pest to 
all breeders and dogs as well, and the only protection one has is to 
everlastingly keep after them as urged herein. The writer recom- 
mends the use of the liquid vermifuge as safest, as in it the worm 
killing and poisonous medium is in solution with castor oil. If pills 
or capsules are used, always follow same one hour later with a dose 
of castor oil or salts. 

Weaning and Feeding Puppies. 

When the litter is one month old, the owner must use his or her 
judgment as to when the puppies need additional nourishment. If 
the dam has been fed daily as suggested on meat, she will keep the 
litter strong and fat until almost six weeks old, but if her nourish- 
ment begins to slacken or she gets irritable in the care of her litter, 
the weaning should begin. The broth from boiled beef and mutton, 
lean at first, and later on stronger in fats, is the ideal weaning diet. 
The use of canned mutton broth is excellent diluted to proper 
strength. One should be careful not to place it before the puppies 
until cool enough. Feed not more than four or five pups to a shal- 
low pan, and for the first two or three days barely cover the bottom 
of the pan, replenishing as they clean it up. This is the easiest way 
to get backward pups into lapping liquid food. They will balk at 
first, but dipping their noses into it will soon get them interested. 

This is not only an ideal weaning diet and food for pups, but is 
a wonderful diet for promoting rapid growth and development. The 
best physical development the writer ever saw in a litter of Airedales 
was one which had never tasted cow's milk, bread or cereals in any 
form. They were weaned on soup, and fed boiled meats, bones and 
fats, regularly two or three times each day until five months old, 
and in stature they were the equal of the average Airedale at eight 
months of age. Such boiled food should be salted. The reason for 
the results is evident. A dog in its native state craves and subsists 
largely on animal food, and is a scant vegetarian, so puppies should 
thrive entirely on their natural diet. In the life of wild animals, and 
with many good brood matrons, at weaning time, when the nursing 
milk supply begins to dry up, the mother returns to her nest, having 
hunted up flesh food of some kind, and after grinding it well up 
with her good teeth, has the faculty of retaining it in her stomach 
until partially digested, and then calls her young about her by silent 
sign, vomiting the contents of her stomach up for their hearty appe- 
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Bull KD hia home piautti. 

tites. This Is freqoentlj seen fa Airedales, &Dd Is erldeoce of a fine 
brood bitch, ir a breeder of Airedales wants to raise the big-boned, 
blg-statured, the big-all-over kind, follow the above method rigidly 
and you will succeed without half trying. 

If one can't get meat broth for weaning and feeding, start using 
milk, diluted a bit at first, and with the chill taken ott from it, aim- 
ing to get it about the temperature of the stomach. II cow's milk is 
not available, the condensed canned article Is nearly as good and just 
as serviceable, in fact better than skimmed cow's milk or cow'h milk, 
which in summer time is likely to have turned a bit sour. Canned 
milk having been pasteurized Is freer from bacterial life and a most 
wholesome diet for dogs. The condensed article should be properly 
thinned with warm water, as it 1b too fattening fed without consider- 
able diluting. To one part of milk add three parts of water. The 
use of puppy meal when the Utter is being weaned, given with milk, 
will be found very satisfactory. Watch the litter for the first two or 
three days and observe carefully If the change of diet Is assimilating 
properly. This Is always readily detected by noticing the feces. If 
there is any continued tendency to looseness of the bowels, raatter- 
ated, or graylsli feces, give each a dose of castor oil, followed by a 
lighter diet. Over-feeding puppies causes much unnecessary trouble. 
Feed little and often and never allow them to bloat, but rather regu- 
late the quantity of food given by a good healthy appetite decently 
satisfied, allowing for each puppy fed a measure of food equal to an 
esthnato of the size of the stomach. Always take feed pan away. If 
not cleaned up, and do not leave food about to become stale, or sour 
and fly-blown. 

Fresh cow's milk, warm from the cow, is excellent for puppies 
at weaning age, for a week or two, but should not be continued too 
long until something more substantial is added thereto. Once or 
twice a week a fill-up of buttermilk or sour milk clabber Is excellent 
for growing pups and the whole kennel. 

If pii^pipH do not liiive normal feces, but show signs of Intestinal 
disturbance, due to toxlne poison created by mal-assimllatlon of food, 
after the castor oil cleansing give two or three times dally one com- 
pound tablet of charcoal, pepsin and bismuth (or magnesia pepsin 
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and bismuth), or once daily a pinch of flower of sulphur, in food, 
until the feces become normal again. 

Begin after three or four days weaning to add to the milk diet 
a little boiled rolled oats. When cold, stiffen with bran, and add 
finely ground bone meal and bread crusts, with enough milk to make 
it attractive. Increase the solids gradually until three-fourths of the 
ration, and the milk used is but a covering for it, to make it more 
tasty. Raw eggs well stirred into this ration once a day are a splendid 
dependence during first month of pan feeding. Puppies should be 
fed every four or five hours until three months old. A little at a 
time and often should be the rule. Do not feed sloppy food; it bloats 
the stomach and causes indigestion, and makes conditions most 
favorable for intestinal worms. Add to this diet once or twice a week 
finely powdered charcoal and your pups will thrive, if not fed over 
much. By the time a litter is two months old, if they have been 
properly cared for in their feeding, they should be doing nicely on 
four moderate rations each day, active and lively, not too fat, and 
relish every bit of food placed before them of the diet named. It is 
better to add a broth of boiled beef or mutton fats in place of the 
milk if obtainable. One bundle of good fats boiled down from day 
to day will last almost a week, and makes a strengthening diet to 
alternate with milk. 

Hone Growth and Nourishment. 

What is known as rickets in puppies seems to be a general weak- 
ening of the muscles of the knee or pastern Joint of the fore legs, 
causing the leg to be weak at the joint, turning the knee in and the 

foot well out or down flat on the pastern. At the same time the 
forearm gets seemingly weak and bows out, and the bone will event- 
ually curve and remain out as a permanent deformity, unless the 
trouble is averted from the start. 

Pups that are infested with tapeworm are particularly subject to 
rickets, and the tendency will begin to appear in them at one or two 
months of age or thereafter. It is far easier to provide against its 
development than to give it the care and treatment necessary to right 
it when once the weakness has developed. (See Chapter VIII.) It 
is naturally caused by insufficient nourishment to the bones and 
muscle tissues. Pups raised on boiled meat, bones and soups do not 
have it. If ground bone is not obtainable, the diet recommended to 
avert it is to add to the cereal mixture already outlined, two or three 
times a week, a spoonful of calcium phosphate of lime. This is the 
consistency of burned bone, and is what the growing pup needs to 
support bone growth. A pup's chewing on bones will not get enough 
to support his bone growth, so it is better to be doubly sure and add 
this white powder regularly to his feed pan, two or three times each 
week. Puppies sometimes get completely off their legs, due to the 
lack of proper nutriment for bone growth. "A stitch in times saves 
nine." 

Bones they love to gnaw on, and they benefit their forming 
teeth. Hard bread crusts are excellent for young pups to chew on. 
Dog cakes should be soaked some in water. A splendid relish for 
frequent use and change in the diet of pups during the entire first 
year of their growth is fresh buttermilk, not too much at a time, but 
at stated intervals during week, or daily. Thick sour milk is excel- 
lent occasionally, but not too often. Pups that eat ravenously and 
are always greedy, bloating heavily after eating, show sure signs of 
worms, and should be given vermifuge after a fast of twelve or 
•eighteen hours for a couple of treatments on alternate days. 
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Puppies eterclse tbemeelves In play enough tor tbeir needs. It 
Ifl a mistake to give grqwing nups long, bard runs following homes 
or teams. They need the nourish ment required to support such 
exceHSlve exercise for their growth, rather than to hare such a tax on 
their Bfstem. Accustom them to freedom of exercise before feeding, 
and to their natural Inclination to rest after eating. 

The Collar and Lead. 

During the third month fit a good leading collar to a puppy, 
and In kennels, always accustom a puppy to a collar and lead before 
shipment to a purchaser, as It saves great embarrassment and annoy- 
ance to the new owner, If Ma puppy leads off freely, rather than to 
receive one that hugs the sidewalk and has to be either carried or 
dragged along through a city's streets. It is a simple matter to 
accustom the puppy when young to proper leading. Some will be 
quite obdurate and balky, and even timid, when first secured. Pet 
the timid ones, hold onto the balky ones, and keep them steadily at 
following a. tight lead, until they discover It is easier to follow than 
to hold back. One or two lessons are usually sufficient, and it is 
well to encourage plenty of pulling on the lead and a regular dally 
hltch-up, until perfectly broken to It. The assistance of a child's 
delight to lead and run with a puppy is most valuable here, as the 
child ingratiates a spirit of play into the training that the puppy soon 
emulates. Some adopt a less considerate method but equally as 
effective in the end, by simply chaining the young puppy up to a wall 
or kennel and let him pull and sulk until his ambitions in this direc- 
tion are completely subdued. This is well enough as a method for a. 
grown dog that has never been on chain, for they are. at times dan- 
gerous to be near and quite difficult to bold, especially a strong, 
husky Airedale, and it sometimes takes hours to break a grown dog 
that has never had a collar and lead on him while young. 
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Tijnidness Corrected. * 

Some puppies are naturally inclined to be quite timid and shy 
when young, and seem slow in outgrowing the disposition. These 
frequently make wonderful game killers when mature and in the 
freedom of the hunting life quite forget their shyness. There are 
pups that are difficult to even call or catch at times, about a kennel, 
and the writer has found after trying many methods of correction 
that the only trusty one is to chain such an indiyidual up for days 
at a time, in a place where there is plenty of passing, and noise, and 
mingling with the habitues of the place, particularly strangers. The 
first few days will be spent by the individual in cowering fright, but 
continued life on the chain will gradually bring more and more 
courage within its limitation, and in a week or two the pup will 
acquire an entirely different disposition, and soon be as forward as 
the others on the place. Such timidity is due to a lack of confidence 
in surrounding conditions, and a disposition to escape to a place of 
imaginary safety. The restraint forced by the chain checks the 
liberty of retreat, and brings the individual out all right. 

It is important to instill confidence into growing puppies. If 
one meets with situations which tend to frighten a puppy, take him 
in hand and by showing him the needlessness of fear, miich is gained 
for the dog's disposition. This is particularly beneficial in certain 
temperaments showing the finer sensitive traits of disposition. Too 
much confinement is bad, as it dwarfs their otherwise active mental 
development. Too much liberty is also, on the other hand, injurious, 
especially in city life, where a puppy will soon acquire the habits of 
a tramp dog and be causing his owner all kinds of annoyance and 
expense in getting him back again when astray, a fault which the 
owner alone is responsible for in making possible. 

Accustom, to Poultry While Young. 

A puppy when accustomed to lead should be taken on lead at 
first among poultry, and admonished for any keenness to interest 
himself in chasing chickens. The first correction is generally quite 
enough, though in some cases more checking is necessary. All 
hunting dogs are prone in disposition to chase chickens and birds, 
as it is their natural instinct. The only proper time to correct the 
error with poultry is to be there with discipline the first offense, and 
correct it quickly on the spot. A chicken-killing dog is not easily 
cured, though there are many methods of bringing about a correction 
of this most annoying habit. 

Analyzed, the trouble lies in an over-indulgence of an intensely 
self-willed Individual to catch and kill every living thing that moves, 
except their own species. Airedales are such natural killers that 
chicken killing once indulged in is a strong attraction to them, and 
they become as determined in the habit as cockers, setters or point- 
ers. Whipping severely with a dog amenable to command and obedi- 
ence will sometimes check the tendency, but not often. A plan 
based more on a study of their mentality will more often bring 
better results. The old method of tieing the killed chicken securely 
to the collar of the dog that killed it and leaving it there for several 
days, meanwhile exposing him to more live birds, will in most cases 
bring about a temporary cure, as the mental desire for interesting 
himself in chickens is so completely satiated that he quits his keen- 
ness for them, especially after having carried an eight-pound rooster 
on his neck for a couple of weeks. This method will succeed as well 
as any. The spike and choke collar may help with certain tempera- 
ments, but most Airedales are not to be succumbed by abuse or pain 
in getting after what they have their mind centered upon, for the 
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gameness of the breed is so great that they know no such thing as 
pain or fear, when once aroused over a killing operation. 

The writer once had a matured dog come to his place that soon 
showed his fondness for killing every chicken that crossed his path. 
Punishment was of no avail. He would simply stand all the punish- 
ment offered and immediately get up and go desperately after any 
poultry in sight, seemingly to have a positive mania for the deter- 
mination to allow nothing to get away from him. This case was 
studied carefully. The dog's close confinement in kennel yards 
gave him little else to think of, but the watching of chickens in 
neighboring yards, and it excited him when the birds got lively. 
This dog finally went to a large ranch to assist in exterminating 
coyotes, coons and bob-cats. The rancher was duly warned of the 
dog's chicken-killing propensities, but said he would take his chances 
on that if he "made good" with the larger game. The change of 
environment and getting the dog's ambitions at once centered on 
killing something in the game line was of more interest to his 
mentality and had its due effect, for this dog, after one coyote hunt, 
was given full liberty of the entire ranch with chickens and ducks 
about him all the time, and though under no restraint the rancher 
informed me he never once disturbed a fowl on the place, from 
which we must 'conclude that if the Airedale's determined mental 
interest is centered in the right direction it will sometimes effect a 
cure. The only sure way is to start with the young puppy, and curb 
its first mistakes, and all future trouble is averted. 

An Airedale can be raised with kittens and cats on their home 
place and become perfectly accustomed to them, in fact, play most 
considerately with them, and yet let a strange cat come into their 
domain he will kill it instantly. The terrier instinct everywhere 
is an enemy to cat life, and the Airedale is no exception, but an 
Airedale raised with a cat as a "pal" will not permit it to be 
molested by any intruding dogs. 

Holv to Crate an Airedale for Shipment. 

The box or crate should be plenty high enough for the dog to 
stand up easily and sit up. It need not be wider than barely neces- 
sary room for him to turn around in, but half again as long as the 
dog. The bottom should be punctured with holes for drainage, and 
plenty of straw put in. The feed tin should be mailed tight to one 
corner and filled with soaked dog biscuit. A dog travels better 
without water on a short journey. It only wets down his bedding, if 
put in, and does more harm than good in making the dog uncom- 
fortable inside as well as out. Always nail water can to side of 
crate a few inches above the floor bedding. A good shipping diet is 
a loaf of bread and a nice boiled bone with lean meat to chew on in 
his lonely hours of travel. Always put a collar on a dog being 
shipped, and a chain attached thereto, but do not fasten the other 
end, as a dog will most likely strangle himself in becoming twisted 
up with it or seriously injure a leg. The top of box should be well 
covered, to protect from bad weather, and have both sides slatted 
down about one-third the way from the top. An Airedale shipped 
in this manner will travel a week at a time in perfect safety and 
comfort. 

Warm Sleeping Quarters. 

To be successful in raising puppies, it is essential that their 
resting and sleeping quarters shall be warm and dry. Bedding 
should be changed once each week. The writer has found that a 
barrel, the larger the size the better, makes the best sort of a 
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resting and sleeping pen. The b&rrel is tree from draughts and 
holds the animal heat when occupied br two or more puppies, 
according to size. Sprtnkie powdered sulphur on the floor of the 
barrel, atter a block or two have been set to keep it from rolling, 
then bed It with fresh straw and nail a small board across the lower 
portion of opening to keep the straw within. In cold weather, tack 
on a curtkin made of burlap sacking, which should Just cle&r the 
bottom board. Puppies that live in warm quarters with pienty ot 
fresh air and sunlight grow vigorously. 

Ears, Their Care Dnrlng Growth. 

The fact of the ears of an Airedale having when mature a high- 
set forward carriage makes their care during puppyhood and the 
formative period an important one to look after. For the first two 
or three months, the small and best type ot ears generally hang; 
backward or outward Irom the skull. As the skull grows In size 
the placement .of the ears begin to get more permanent, and at 
three or lour months of age will generally begin to drop forward 
Into place. At this stage of development of the ear, it is common 
to find one ear coming over into the proper place, and the other ear 
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hanging back or irregularly. This is due to the principal musclii 
ot the ear not as yet having developed strength enough to hold It up. 
It the case is one that needs assistance, take surgical plaster, cut in 
one-inch pieces, and stick several pieces on the inner side of ear. 
across the weak muscle. As tte plaster dries off, put on additional 
plaster strips and In a week or two remove the plaster and see it 
the muscle has strengthened enough to put the ear in place. Gen- 
erally a couple of weeks will do the trick (see illustration) but in 
some cases It requires much patience and many weeks. It is im- 
portant to attend to this in puppyhood, for when mature the muscles 
have become set in their positions and are not so easily changed. 
Do not handle the ears or told or pull them as they should be left 
alone to grow strong in their final plai 
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Dudley or Bntterfly Nose. 

The flesh tint sometimes tound Id the skin covering nostrils at 
dogs is termed "butterlly" or "dudley." When prominent it becomes 
a blemish In a dog's appearance and expression. It Is more common 
to bulldogs than other breeds but la not uncommon In terrier breeds. 
I.t appears In certain strains of Airedales. When detected In a litter, 
the mating should not be repeated. It the flesh tint takes the form 
of irregular striping, It Is likely to be permanent. If, however, only 
the front end ol nostrils fall to develop the black pigment of nose, 
the condition can be assisted b; treatment during puppyhood. Rub 
warm glycerine Into the flesh tinted portion thoroughly dally, and in 
less than a month's time the skin will darken very perceptibly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

m 

HEALTHY AUlEDAIiES; HOW KEPT; HOUSE AND YARD 

BREAKING; THEIR VALUE. 

Having adopted the recommendations given in previous chapters 
pertaining to kenneling au'I reeding, the owner of one or more 
Airedales wiU appreciate that , kreping a do^jc healthy and well 
mannered is of as much importance for our consideration as his 
care when sick, w)iich should he a very rare condition to have to 
deal with in an Airedale. 

Sensible consideration Is the chief requisite. If you have used 
your Airedale for a day's duck retrieving in cold water, see that he 
has a warm fire to dry off by at night and a good meal. Allowing 
an ambitious dog to go off on long swims after wounded fowl, most 
hopeless to catch, is a useless tax on a dog's system. After a hard 
day's hunting in the mountains, see that he gets as good a meal and 
bed as the hunting party at night, and he^will hunt all the better for 
it the next day. Sleeping out on cold, wet ground brings on 
rheumatism, which is much easier to avoid than treat successfully. 

Exercise, Bathing and Grooming. 

Airedales in any number in a kennel should have their regular 
hour each day for freedom and exercise, and the best time for this 
is the early morning, especially in the heated months. Many wash 
their dogs regularly, and in doing so have available for kennel use 
all sorts of disinfectant solutions and strong soaps. Unless a dog is 
being prepared for the show ring or for some special purpose, don't 
wash him. An Airedale does not need artificial bathing. Better 
take them once or twice a week for a good long run and swim in 
some open water, no matter what the weather, if the run home is 
a good lively one. Airedales in kennel life get along perfectly well 
without any bathing whatever, and will be much less liable to colds 
and ailments. Especially in summer time swimming is most advis- 
able. For dogs that are subject to skin affections and for the 
improvement of coats when in poor condition, use the following 
sulphur and lye dip: 

«(Gleasoii Dip) — Take two boxes concentrated lye, empty the con- 
tents into a pail or jar, beingr careful that the caustic does not get on 
your hands. Have ready about five pounds of sulphur. Pour a pint of 
water on the lye and stir it a little. Add the sulphur, stirring vigorously 
all the time, because the usefulness of the mixture depends on the thor- 
ougrhness with which the lye takes up the sulphur. As it mixes, the 
stuff will turn reddish brown. Keep stirring until no particles of sul- 
phur can be seen, and the mixture has the consistency of cream. Maybe 
it will take a half hour. Meanwhile, you will have filled with soft wa- 
ter, to about three-fourths its capacity, a coal oil or whisky barrel, 
"Which will hold, water or, better still, an open dripping vat or tank 
trough-shaped. Put in the mixture and stir. If the sulphur has not 
been taken up thoroughly by the lye it will be precipitated to the bottom 
of the barrel. No great loss is suffered thereby, as the sulphur will still 
be of benefit, though it will never be dissolved. To dip a dog, stick his 
bind legs down into the barrel and 'slosh' the stuff over him well. It 
w^ill not hurt his eyes if a drop or two falls that way. If mange is pres- 
ent or suspected rub and scratch until you are sure the dip has reached 
the skin. This sulphur dip is non-irritant, wonderfully healthful and 
beautifying for the hair as well as for the skin, is inexpensive and very 
cleansing. J. A. GRAHAM." 

Constant grooming in the way of combing and brushing a coat 
is the best way of keeping it in nice condition. 

s 6- 
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Oompftiiloiislilp Desirable* 

Begin with the young puppy and have the dog with you both in 
and out of doors as much as possible, for companionship in all walks 
of life is the chief developer of what is best in a dog's character. 
The Airedale particularly is such a brainy dog that it is almost 
inhuman to confine one for any length of time to solitary kennel life. 
An Airedale more than any other dog seemingly shows his appreci- 
ation of close companionship by clever doings. "When you own an 
Airedale, you will always have at least one friend, and whether you 
are rich or poor, he will gladly eat of what you have left. He will 
without a moment's hesitation give his life to save yours." 

House BreaJring. * 

The necessity of beginning young with puppies to get them 
thoroughly accustomed to the lead has been explained in Chapter 
VI. When the puppy is advanced enough so that he leads freely 
and well, accustom him to the rooms of the house, but keep him on 
lead at all times in-doors, and should occasion require it, if he is 
left alone for a short or long time, tie him up in some corner, which 
he will get used to and associate as his **rest corner." The reason 
for keeping the youngster entirely under restraint while getting 
house-broken is that puppies delight to play freely in-doors, and 
are no respecters of rugs, pillows, clothes, and will do serious 
damage to household things and thus very unnecessarily get into 
bad grace with the lady of the house. They should be taken out 
of doors frequently, and always released from lead, so that their 
mental training will be to associate in their mind that out-of-doors 
means freedom, and in-doors restraint. After a few days or weeks 
it is surprising how intelligent the youngsters become, and they 
soon form neat and clean habits and are most trustworthy, when 
not on lead, but the usual custom of allowing the puppy his liberty 
in-doors as well as out brings on the necessity of needless punish- 
ment. I repeat, accustom the puppy to restraint in-doors, and he 
will almost ask for any desired freedom out-of-doors when needed, 
for a dog is naturally cleanly in habits. 

Training and Yard Breaking. 

The one underlying principle involved in successfully teaching 
an Airedale various accomplishments is obediepce induced along 
the lines of pleasure and reward. This simple system is the method 
employed in most all animal training, wherein much seeming clever- 
ness is exhibited in remarkable tricks and performances. While 
many stage exhibits when shown in number have the influence also 
of the whip, or fear of it, always over them, there is that more 
important element of praise and reward, for an accomplishment; 
especially in intelligent dog nature^ there is a mental fondness for 
even a slight sign of praise and reward, for which the individual 
will do anything, which by custom he has been made to understand 
is desired, to please his master or mistress. Even the performing 
seals and other animals in a circus go through their daily stunts 
and receive as their incentive what appeals to them most, some 
tempting morsel of food. Without it, there would be tio way of 
interesting the animals in their varied accomplishments. 

This, then, is the fundamental requirement of teaching your 
Airedale any accomplishments. It must also be accompanied by 
having instilled into your dog perfect confidence and affection for 
the master and teacher. The method to employ should be the taking 
of a few minutes each day, which the owner can spare from his or 
her leisure time, and if but once a day, make the time a regular 
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fixture, always to be kept, as the most Important engagement, at 
least for the puppy, in every day. The youngster will soon look 
forward to this daily schooling and anticipate its coming. The 
pupil should always be taken on lead to a room or basement, or 
quiet place out-of-doors, where nothing else, such as the presence 
of another person or dog, will attract his interest and attention, for 
the speedy success of efforts to teach him depend on keeping his 
interest for the nonce centered completely on the suggestions given 
him. Provide yourself with a few tid-bits to his liking, and keep 
them in your pocket. During the period devoted to training, allow 
no one to feed or handle your dog. The Australian sheep dogs that 
are world famous for their wonderful feats of intelligent work are 
BO carefully handled and trained that only their keeper is allowed 
to speak to them or feed them. Their watchfulness of a herder's 
slightest suggestion makes them keen for their work. 

JPirst Lessons. 

One of the first useful habits of obedience which he should 
•carry through life is that of "lie down." One of the most annoying 
.habits any dog can have is that of not being under positive and 
immediate control, when in-doors, or when excited, delighting to 
:show his interest in one and all by jumping up, generally with 
muddy or dusty feet, on clean clothes and dresses of his friends 
and admirers. This is a bad habit altogether too common in most 
dogs that have never been taught better manners, for a dog can be 
equally as well mannered as its master, if so gruided. While 
mentioning this bad habit, I will state that the quickest remedy for 
its correction is to immediately tread a bit firmly on his hind toes, 
.and it will not occur many times again. But to return to our pupil. 
He must be taught to drop down flat instantly at command. In 
teaching, all commands that are to be obeyed must be repeated 
•quietly and often, to the pupil, while the effort is being made to 
show the pupil what is wanted. Whatever word of command the 
teacher is going to use must be repeated several times and during 
the assistance given to enforce its gradual obedience. "Charge/' 
"Lie Down," "Drop," "Drop Down," and a sharp hlsp are all used, 
according to preference. Take the pupil and, repeating the com- 
mand "Lie Down," gently but firmly push him backward until he 
is properly lying down. Hold him firmly until his struggles to 
.get away cease, and after a minute of reluctant acquiscence release 
the hold with the command "Get Up" or "Up." Praise him immedi- 
.ately with much petting and a reward of some little bite to eat. 
After a moment's rest repeat, going through the same stages. Keep 
this up for four or five efforts the first time, and increase the 
lesson a bit each day, though not long enough to tire or discourage 
either pupil or teacher. Training a dog requires a great deal of 
patience on the part of the teacher, holding one's temper, as quick- 
ness in resentment of seeming stupidity or wilfulness will lose more 
ground gained than any other influence. You must keep absolutely 
the confidence of your pupil at all times. After the second or third 
lesson in this command, the teacher will find the puppy almost 
anticipating the command and quite willing to drop down without 
any material pressure of the hands, though before taking the hand 
suggestion away entirely, a simple touch of the hand is enough. 
Soon, this is eliminated and the pupil drops instantly at command. 
Always see that the obedience is immediate and not half way. If 
any liberty is granted in this direction it will be taken too freely. 
Whenever there is disobedience in not doing what the pupil has 
^already done once or more times successfully and satisfactorily, don't 
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scold or punish, but simply under identically the same conditions as 
you started in with, take the pupil back and go through the early 
stages again and increase these taster, of course, until the obedience 
Is positive and satisfactory. One or two weeks time is all that is 
required to permanently teach any young dog this most uselul habit 
of obeying the command "Down." One can even be able to whisper 
the command and have it obeyed, but never tail to have the reward 
of some kind tor tbe willingness to obey, even it but a hand pat, 
A dog properly taught this command will "Lie DOwn" at command 
no matter under what surroundings he is In, and at any distance 
within hearing trom his master. Obedience to the command "Heel 
Up" Is also most important tof an Airedale to know. This command 
should be taught by adopting tbe same methods of suggesting it in 
regular daily lessons as previously deecribed. An umbrella or cane, 
with hook handle, is of much assistance in holding the pupil exactly 
where the teacher wishes to have the pupil understand the command 
Is to be obeyed, namely, just at the side, with head preferably a 
little in advance of the knee. Hold the pupil exactly there and 
repeat the command frequently as he is led along. Reward the 
progress made and permit of hie release only after the command 
"Get Away" has been given, with which is to be associated unre- 
strained freedom. What is nicer to see than a well-mannered Aire- 
dale on a crowded street foUowine his owner absolutely at HEEL, 
with no wisb to interest himself in passing dogs, until released from 
his obedience? In these days in city life, when the speeding motor 
cars so quickly end a dog's life that is accidentally caught In the 
roadway, this habit of obeying the command HEEL is moat necessary, 
and every dog that Is to be much of a companion in city or town 
life should be thoroughly schooled in these first few commands of 
"Down," "Get Up," "Heel" and "Get Away," They will save one a 
great deal of annoyance, and it is a simple matter to exact Implicit 
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obedience, no matter how stubborn and self-willed the pupil. The 
younger these lessons are begun, the better the results and more 
quickly accomplished. A dog Just past three months old is the 
right age to begin to school thoroughly in the progress to be made 
in house and yard training. 

The methods of training which are frequently used with other 
breeds, with such excellent results and which involve the use of the 
force tactics, whether collar or other methods, are not suited at all 
for success with an Airedale. The Airedale is an exceptionally 
sensitive dog to punishment or force, and yet embodying, as he does, 
the utmost gameness and courage cannot be so well coerced into 
obedience by the force and pain methods, as by the more humane 
methods of pleasure and reward, and its more happy-mannered 
results. This is termed the natural or pleasure system, as opposed 
to the force system, which latter is much in vogue in curbing and 
training setters and pointers. The performance of any dog trained 
by the pleasure system is so far superior to that of the "have to do 
it, whether I want to or not" force system that there is no room for 
argument. The Airedale is adapted temperamentally to the pleasure 
system, and any use of the methods of the force system (with which 
the writer is most familiar in years of having broken his setters 
with its use) are likely to prove most unsatisfactory. 

Pnnishmeiit. 

Punishment is something that should be employed when the 
occasion demands in the proper manner. 7"^ is most Important that 
it should never be administered except in t*^e right way. Punish 
seldom, but when you do, do it thoroughly and veil. A leather strap 
Is excellent to use, or a limber stick, but the ll^tter is too likely to 
break. Never call a dog to you to punish him for disobedience; 
always go to the dog, and be certain to repeat ^etween spells of 
chastisement the command disobeyed, which the do^ \a8 been taught 
and knows the meaning of. 

Coming When Called; Other Accomplishments. 

A dog should be accustomed to come when called »nd come on 
the run. This is easily accomplished, by making it a cur^om when- 
ever feeding a dog to always use the whistle which one wishes to 
have as the call. He will soon associate the hearing of this particular 
whistle with pleasure, and always respond to it quickly in pr Terence 
to any other call. 

Any of the other many tricks and accomplishments thai dogs 
are taught can be easily taught an Airedale by following the sugges- 
tions and methods outlined in this chapter. The writer once owned 
a particularly smart dog, that had been taught when a puppy a great 
many household tricks, which were most amusing in their way and 
the source of much entertainment to friends and visitors. These 
tricks consisted of the usual commands, of down, play dead, sitting 
up, shaking hands, seeking to find, bringing, getting one's hat, 
gloves or slippers as the command might be, and one other, that of 
shutting a door, when left open. This dog was most popular with 
all his admiring friends and was finally owned by a prominent 
dentist, who was prone to keep him in his offices for the entertain- 
ment of waiting and nervous patients. On one occasion, after 
showing off some of his accomplishments before an admiring audi- 
ence, the door was left ajar, and Drake was told to "shut the door,*' 
whereupon with a bound he landed with his forefeet on the door 
with such force that its shutting broke every pane of glass in it, 
much to the excitement and consternation of the visitors and con- 
siderable embarrassment for his new master. 
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An Airedale is so brainy that they learn quickly and are willingr 
and able to do anything one wishes them to do, if the owner but 
takes the time necessary to show them what is desired. There is 
no breed more intelligent than the Airedale and few their equal. 

LoBgerity, 

There is no reason why an Airedale, well cared for, should not 
prore himself actiyely useful in any of the pursuits in life for which 
he is used for the first ten years of his life. After this come the 
gradual declining years of adyancing age. 

Value of an Airedale. 

We frequently hear the inquiry: "What is an Airedale worth?" 
and a brief consideration here of what constitutes yalue in an 
Airedale is deserving. Value in anything depends largely upon for 
what purpose it can profitably be used. Au Airedale puppy at 
shipping age is generally conceded to be worth from $25 to $50 and 
more, depending upon the quality of its breeding, the public reputa- 
tion of is parentage and the purpose for which the puppy in question 
is to be used. The successful raising of the puppy, until a year or 
so old, doubles its purchase price yalue. A dog that succeeds in 
winning at public shows increases in value very rapidly, the result of 
public admiration and demand by fanciers for his particular type 
and individuality, and- the added value to his use in breeding. A 
winning show dog or bitch is worth from $250 up to $1,000 and 
more, depending on the extent of his or her career and prospects as 
a stock dog of value to a breeder. "Why is an Airedale worth so 
much?" is easy to answer. The public demand for the best that can 
be bred is greater than the supply of those that money can buy. 
For example, take the case of a promising show winner, that sells 
his first season for $200 or more. If a dog, and he is taken to a 
section where continued wins can make him famous as a leading 
show winner, his use at stud, the result of advertising and the dog's 
public reputation, at even very moderate fees, pays for his purchase 
price frequently the first year, and many a successful sire and stud 
has earned two and three times his purchase price the first two years 
of his career before the public. If a bitch, the reputation won by 
her public competition at once places a strong demand on her pups, 
and when successfully bred, her litter sells for enough to pay for 
her purchase price, and all subsequent litters represent net profits 
on her investment in addition to her sale value as an individual. 
Can you think of anything that makes money for an owner faster 
than a successful brood bitch, in Airedales? For example: A 
female puppy purchased, we will say, at $25, when a year old, may 
have cost its owner all told, including feed and care, $35, and a 
mating to some noted sire $25 more, or a total investment of some 
$60. Add $5 to this sum for advertising litter and $10 for feeding 
the lot until sold (quite liberal enough) and the public demand does 
the rest, and purchases the entire litter, if properly handled, for an 
average of $200 (allowing from 8 to 10 puppies). This good brood 
bitch continues to present her fortunate owner with a litter or 
two each year, until she will have had at least five litters, we will 
say, none of which will show a less return than the first litter, which 
brings the financial return from one Airedale to a sum between 
$900 and $1,000 on an Investment that may vary from $25 to $200. 
Is It any wonder, then, that the breed is getting the reputation of 
being the most profitable one on earth? And with such results, 
big prices of celebrated dogs are more than justified, for they bring 
the returns. 

Again, we will look at another field of usefulness for the puppy 
that Is purchased we will say at $25, and successfully raised by the 
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mountain hunter or trapper in one of the Western states in which 
the bounties on predatory animals are the Inducement for many a 
sturdy lover of outdoor life to maintain his existence from his suc- 
cesses in hunting. With the assistance of this Airedale when edu- 
cated to its life, the hunter is enabled to get returns which were not 
possible for him as a trapper without a dog. Bounties of 1 26 for 
cougar, $5 for cats, one or two dollars for coyote and other such 
payments paid in most states, enable him to add a good $200 at 
least and sometimes twice this to his annual income. In addition, 
the sales of pelts to the fur market, the world over, make him a 
comfortable living, in all of which the Airedale forms the most 
important aid and makes a much larger financial income possible. 
Ask such a successful hunter, as the writer has repeatedly done, 
what price he will accept for his faithful and perfectly trained Aire- 
dale, and you will generally find it a case of "no price," or a 
prohibitive one, for an experienced hunting Airedale is intrinsicly 
worth more than a trained setter or pointer, as the Airedale's experi- 
ence is toward a commercial end, in addition to the element of sport, 
so if $100 to 1200 is the accepted popular price of a trained setter, 
a trained Airedale is worth this and more, for his work actually 
earns this sum for his owner each year, when properly applied. 

So, it is seen, no matter what walk in life we follow the Aire- 
dale, we find his existence capable of bringing to his admiring 
owners large financial returns, considering his cost, and much more 
than the average return from any other live stock individual, be it 
cow, sheep or horse, with far less cost for "keep," and always 
something more than a mere animal, which should prove to the 
satisfaction of all, the sound and dependable commercial value of 
the Airedale. Other breeds there are that have an equal share of 
public popularity and a fancier's value, too, but none are capable 
of being able to also add so much to the owner's financial income in 
practical usefulness, either protecting live stock, safe-guarding poul- 
try, or the best assistant to the hunter, and at the same time a 
profitable breeder and show dog. 

I>og Fights, How Separated. 

It sometimes happens that dogs get into a quarrel over a 
disputed bone, or get mixed with some stranger, when one's desire 
is to separate them as soon as practicable, without injury to either. 
For example, we will suppose a mongrel bull has got an unrelenting 
hold on your Airedale, and you see promise of a broken limb or a 
long drawn out tangle, how can you separate them with least trouble 
and danger? In the first place, if possible, get hold of the tail of 
one or the other and have someone else do likewise with the other 
dog, lifting hind quarters off the ground. If hot water is handier 
than anything else, a bucketful will likely separate them, but some- 
times this is futile. The surest thing is to light a match and hold it 
at the nose of the dog which has the hold. A lighted piece of paper 
is better and instantly separates them. Do not kick or beat either 
one, as this barbaric method is positively useless when applied to 
dead-game dogs. 

The writer once had a grown Airedale sent to him that had 
become a vicious fighter, due to lack of proper discipline when 
young. He would attack and kill any dog within reach. He was 
sent out big-game hunting with a pack of other dogs, whose handler 
hroke him quickly by putting a muzzle on him, and in his first 
attack he was severely punished, and scolded until obedience was 
manifest. Then with muzzle removed he mixed with pack and 
fought with them on game with no more trouble to them or strange 
dogs met with. 
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Photographing Airedales. 

To secure a real good picture of a dog is a most difficult task^ 
as all can testify who have tried. A few suggestions here will he 
helpful for the inexperienced. It is natural for most anyone who 
wishes a good picture of a dog to suppose that a regular photog- 
rapher is the proper party to take it, but except in rare cases the 
result is most unsatisfactory, as the photographer is not generally 

sufficiently acc^uainted with the type of a breed from a fancier's 
standpoint to know when a dog is In a good position. To secure a 
good photograph of any dog, the operator of the camera must know 
his subject and even be a student of the type of the breed. Dog 
photography is the most uncertain in securing acceptable results of 
all work in this line. It must necessarily be instantaneous work. If 
a small camera is used, which in many cases are productive of excel- 
lent results, it is best to use one with a universal focus. Guessing a 
distance or focus is very uncertain. The work should always be 
done out of doors in strong, clear light. The camera must have a 
good finder, and the best camera to use is the reflex camera, in 
which you see your object all the time, and focus accordingly. 
Studio pictures are rarely successful, except with excellent subjects, 
that are easy to get into typical positions. The heat oT a studio 
gets the dog to panting, with tongue out and mouth open, and the 
dog indoors lacks the animation desired in a picture. The assistance 
of someone who knows the breed well is most valuable in handling 
the dog on lead in such a manner as to get him into a good position. 
The best pictures are likely to be taken when the subject gets 
interested in the sight of some other dog or preferably a cat. At- 
tempting to pose a terrier for a picture is fruitless, for the anima- 
tion desired, attention keen, with ears up in place, mouth shut and 
tail well up, can only be secured by strategy. It is much better to 
secure this intent position off the lead if possible and while it may 
tax the patience of the- operator, it can be successfully done by 
taking plenty of time and not getting the dog too much excited 
over the effort. Don't forget the fundamental requirement of a 
good picture for light, to have the sun at your back and never try 
taking the picture with the dog between the camera and the sun. If 
possible get a light background, such as a roadway or planking, so 
that the feet will show. Do not get the legs lined up, but have all 
four show. A dog that is fond of retrieving anything thrown can 
be caught in a watchful position readily. Avoid getting too close as 
it will foreshorten the part of the dog nearest the camera. Use 
Sigma plates for best results, timed according to strength of light. 
To get the opportunity^, the light and scene, of Airedales at work on 
game, in encounter or holding big game at bay is a very difficult 
feat, as conditions are generally such as to forestall satisfactory 
results. For example, a bear when pursued by Airedales takes to the 
densest of thickets and wilds, in which light hardly penetrates, and 
on the approach of man, it requires a wonderfully aggressive Aire- 
dale to be able to stop the bear's egress long enough to get a snap- 
shot with either camera or rifle. The illustration herein of a bear 
held at bay in an Alaskan tangle by one Airedale is for these reasons 
a rare picture. Though the detail is lacking, it is just possible to 
make out the Airedale's figure in the lower right-hand corner, with 
the outline of the bear very plainly visible in the central background. 
When one stops to realize what a very critical moment the camera 
reveals in this picture, its rarity is apparent. 

It is frequently desirable to remove the background from a 
picture. This is readily done by the use of liquid opaque, put on 
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with a fine brush on the film side of the negative. Be careful to 
follow the exact lines of all edges of the subject, for the faking of a 
picture is rarely done well enough not to show. This is most 
frequently seen in lowering the line of the muszle. 

Many of the illustrations in this book are exceedingly fine pic- 
tures from every standpoint, while others used could have been 
greatly improved had the camera man better understood the tact 
required. 

Most every big-game hunter has tried in vain to get a good 
photograph of his dog in action when on game. The difficulties 
attendant are countless, for such a scene as is shown in the illustra- 
tion "An Exciting Moment/' on the previous page, embodies more 
necessary conditions than the reader can realize without having 
maybe been one of those who has carried a camera hundreds of 
miles for such an opportunity. The incident pictured is the suc- 
cessful climax of a bear hunt near Danville, Washington. Two dogs 
had been trailing the bear for some hours and by their aggressive- 
ness had finally stopped him in the thicket in the background of 
the picture. What took place next in less time than it takes to read 
about it is better told in the following letter: 

R. M. Palmer, Seattle. Dear Sir: I am glad you appreciate the pic- 
ture. It took lots of hard work to gret one worth while. We spoiled a 
dozen plates and this was the only one that there was anything: to be 
seen on. The bear was on a logged-ott piece of land with dense under- 
srrowth with no trees >big enougrh for the bear to climb. Another dog 
outside the picture on left had Just made a dash at the bear. I was 
behind a bis, turned-up tree root with camera^ while my partner chased 
the bear out of the thicket seen in the background. One bullet from a 
25-20 ended the sport J. C. STUTZ, Danville, Wash. 

Inasmuch as some ''knowing" hunters when first seeing this 
picture expressed their opinion that the bear must have been either 
in a trap or wounded to make the picture possible, the writer secured 
credentials for it in a sworn statement, which precludes any criticism 
of nature faking, to- wit: 

Affidavit. 

STATE OP WASHINGTON, County of Ferry, ss. 

J. C. Stutz and F. J. Marchand, residents of Danville, Washingrton, 
being: first duly sworn on oath depose and say: That they were both 
present and intrumental in the taking: of photogrraph, showing Airedale 
Terrier DOLLY GREY attacking: or holding: bear in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1910, near Danville, Wash., and that immediately after said 
photograph was taken the bear was killed by J. C. Stutz, one of the 
aforesaid affiants. That the bear shown in photograph was not held by 
a trap, nor wounded in any manner at the time exposure for the picture 
was made, but had only Just emerged from the thicket in background of 
picture, being stopped by the aggressiveness of the Airedale's attack. 
The bear when killed weighed about 200 pounds, and was of the black 
bear species. . J. C. STUTZ, 

F. F. MARCHAND. 

Subscribed and sworn to' before me this 21st day of October, 1911. 

(Notarial Seal) . H. M. GENIN, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing at Danville. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT 

Airedales are naturally exceptionally healthy dogs and many ail- 
ments which other breeds are commonly subject to, rarely bother an 
Airedale. The purpose of this chapter is to give some practical and 
useful suggestions to those who in emergencies are not able to call 
in the aid of the professional veterinary surgeon, and who are so sit- 
uated that they have to ofttimes be their own dog doctor. There are 
a few diseases which the owner of an Airedale may occasionally meet 
with and wish to know how to successfully treat and cure. In the 
care of these, the suggestions and information herein given will be 
found most helpful, as being the result of many years of successful 
practical personal experience and observation. 

How to Give a Dog Medicine. 

The kennel should have a medicine chest or shelf and it is sur- 
prising how many articles will accumulate therein. One essential aid 
to have on hand is a long-necked bottle, which is particularly helpful 
as an easy means of giving liquids. By using such a bottle, placed 
well back into the flews of the cheek, the dog's mouth being held 
shut, the liquid contents of the bottle run down the throat f reel> and 
easily. In handling a dog for the giving of medicine, it is well to go 
about it in a manner least excitable to the individual. This is best 
done by standing on the right side of your patient, and with the left 
hand passed over the shoulders and under the jaw, use the left thumb 
and fingers in opening the mouth. Place thumb and fingers back of 
the teeth, :which gives one perfect safety from a possible accidental 
pinch, as the thumb and fingers are a complete wedge of the opened 
mouth, and the right hand is then free to use for the placement of 
medicine down the throat. In all cases, where possible, give medi- 
cine in the form of soluble gelatine capsules, as one has little diffi- 
culty with their use in getting medicine down the throat and swal- 
lowed, for by holding the mouth shut tight after placing a capsule 
well back in the throat, the dog is unable to throw the capsule for- 
ward with the tongue, and will swallow it, especially if hastened in 
the operation by tapping the outside of throat. 

Intestinal Parasites; How Removed. 

Most of the ailments common with Airedales are during their 
first year, and the extermination of parasitic worm life is the most 
important preventative of a sick dog. Beginning during the second 
month of a puppy's life, one should carefully scrutinize the feces of 
all puppies and ascertain if they are infested with worms, either 
round or the tape worm. Frequently a puppy will be full of worms, 
and yet rarely show signs in its feces. It is best to give a puppy a 
dose of liquid vermifuge when one month old and repeat each week 
for a month and then treat once each month. One very common mis- 
take is the giving of vermifuge suited only for the removal of the 
round worm, and not at all suitable for expelling the tape worm, with 
the result that the dog's condition remains unsatisfactory until the 
mistake is discovered. Some remedies expel both forms of these 
parasites, and other remedies are specially prepared for the removal 
of each kind. 

If you detect signs of the long curled (pointed at each end) 
round worms in the feces, usually accompanied by slimy or mattery 
stools, the. dog should be treated with any one of the standard ver- 
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mifuge preparations suited to remove the round worm. Santonlne 
and calomel pills are very dependable. 

Mixing powdered charcoal in food for a day or two before treat- 
ing for worms is particularly helpful in removing much of the accu- 
mulated mucous in the intestinal tract. 

The presence of tape worm, decidedly the most deleterious to 
the dog's system with young or old, and in fact to be considered an 
actual plague in dog life, is readily detected by observing if the feces 
have clinging to them little short segments, white and active when 
first dropped. These are sometimes erroneously called pin worms. A 
dog having tape worm is frequently troubled with sore spots on the 
skin, particularly near base of tail, and shows much restlessness in 
gnawing his skin and tail. Tape worm segments vary in size, depend- 
ing on size of the dog and the length of time the infested tape worm 
growth has remained in the intestinal tract. Some are barely one- 
third of an inch in length while again segments will be found an inch 
and more in length. Washed out in water they are seen to be flat 
and in a regular succession of Joined or broken segmentary parasitic 
life. The head of this worm is a small black spot and unless the 
treatment is thorough enough to kill the parasite, so that the head 
releases its attached hold on the walls of the intestine, the worm life 
develops again. It is thus important to wash the results of treatment 
for tape worm and see if the head has been expelled. The standard 
vermifuges advertised for the particular purpose of removing this 
worst of all pests in a dog should always be kept on hand in the med- 
icine chest. Particularly in the treatment for removal of tape worm, 
one should tie a growing dog up, and (except for water) allow the 
animal to have nothing enter the stomach for 36 hours prior to giv- 
ing medicine. A dose of epsom salts or pan of milk to which has 
been added a tablespoon of sulphur is also helpful in emptying the 
contents of the intestines, to starve the worm life to a condition 
which will quickly absorb the poisonous remedy administered. A 
dog thus fasted is in fit condition to rid itself of the tape worm when 
the medicine given passes through the intestinal tract, and it is not 
infrequent that, in particularly bad cases, within an hour, strings of 
tape worm, yards in length, will be passed. It is important not to 
feed a dog under three hours after treating for tape worm, and then 
with liquid or bland rations, as tape worm remedies are intensely 
cathartic, and the digestive system should not be taxed with much 
solid food at first. 

If one is where remedies for this ailment cannot at once be ob- 
tained, in their prepared forms, good results can be secured by giving 
turpentine and sweet oil mixed in proportion of one of the former to 
tw6 parts of the latter. Give puppies one teaspoonful and increase 
the dose for older dogs to two spoonsful. This remedy should be 
used sparingly. However, in an emergency this dose will promptly 
do its work; ten drops of turpentine mixed with a spoonful of castor 
oil, to which add five drops of creolin, is a very effective vermifuge. 
The writer knew of a case where a puppy that was in the last stages 
of worm trouble, namely, foaming at the mouth and having fits, 
was saved by being treated with turpentine and oil. 

Areca nut is a commonly used remedy, the dose for grown dogs 
being two grains for every pound the dog weighs; and for puppies 
past two months old, one grain to the pound weight of the dog; 
after fasting 24 to 36 hours and always followed by a dose of castor 
oil, an hour or two after administering the Areca nut. In the pow- 
dered form it is very bitter, but in capsules is very effective, and 
expels both round and tape worm. 

The writer uses it in preference to other remedies. After 12 or 
24 hours fasting prepare the intestinal system by giving sulphur, 
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moUMes and a little milk. Then 12 honrs later mix the powdered 
Areca nnt with molasses and glTe in food pan stirred np in a little 
milk or white of an e^g. FcmmI should not be giren sooner than 
three to six honrs following. A teaq>oonfnl of Areca nnt for a litter 
of six or eight pnppies is safe, and two teaspoonsfnl of the pow- 
dered nut for a fnllj grown Airedale. 

Extract of Male Fern is another dependable remedy for tape 
worm. Give 10 to 30 drops mixed with sweet oil or beaten np in an 
egg» and followed an hour later by a dose of castor oiL A good plan 
is to mix 2 oz. Extract of Male Fern in a bottle with 6 os. of olive 
oil. Shake well before using and for adult dogs past six months, 
give one teaspoonful after fasting 24 to 36 honrs. 

If a young puppy once gets thoroughly infested with tape worm 
its ailments will multiply fast, for a wormy puppy does not get its 
proper nutriment and its membraneous intestinal tissue becomes in- 
flamed, causing indigestion, white coated tongue and pale gums, 
colds, running at the eyes, coughs, bloating after eating, and thin- 
ness of flesh. The coat looks unkempt, and the legs soon begin to 
show signs of rickets in the form of bowing out, and weakness at the 
joints. 

In grown dogs the presence of tape worm is frequently indi- 
cated by a retching bronchial cough, very similar to the cough pre- 
ceding distemper, and at times mistaken for it. 

If vermifuge pills or capsules are used, it is Important to follow 
same an hour or so later with a dose of castor oil, even with medicine 
marked ''No physic required," for many puppies have died from these 
poisonous remedies remaining in the system too long. Be on the 
safe side and follow their use with physic. 

Rickets. 

This condition is common in puppy life, when there has been 
negligence in not removing tape worm from the system, or when the 
diet lacks the necessary sustenance for bone growth and nutriment 
for proper formation and growth of muscular tissue. 

Rickets is about what the name implies, a weakened condition of 
the muscles, Joints and finally crooked bone formation, which if al- 
lowed to become advanced in its development gives the dog a rickety 
and unsteady gait in moving about, in which he often falls and be- 
comes quite helpless. 

It first manifests itself in the knee Joints of the forelegs, whlcli 
begin to swell and knee-in, the pasterns turning out and the forearm 
beginning to bow out. In wormy pups this condition will be noticed 
the second and third months. At times if the hindquarters are af- 
fected, the muscles in the thigh become inert and the dog- drags his 
hind parts after him, and is unable to get up and steady itself on its 
legs. This condition is due to a temporary partial paralysis that is 
brought on from weakened parts or inroads of the tape worm, whicli 
seriously affect the kidneys. 

Rickets yields to treatment readily, if taken in time, and while 
at times the recovery is slow, it is certain of cure, if the patient is 
considerately dealt with and faithfully attended. After treatment 
and removal of tape worm as directed in this chapter, the dog should 
be confined to dry and warm quarters, free from the annoyance of 
other dogs. Feed three times daily a moderate amount of boiled 
meats and bones. Give dally, cod liver oil to which should be added 
a pinch of calcium phosphate of lime; dose according to age, not ex- 
vooding one tablespoonful morning and night. If the dog is weak in 
the loin and loses control of his hindquarters and legs, give two or 
three times daily one or two tablets (according to age) of Pape's 
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Diuretic and continue until cured, enlarging scope of diet only after 
limbs are strong and straight again. (Pape's Diuretic can be secured 
from any druggist.) The writer has seen a grown dog so badly in- 
fested with tape worm that when it had been removed, the hind 
parts were completely paralyzed and the dog unable to move. In 
less than a week of the treatment recommended herein the dog was 
up and around and well again. 

It is much easier to avoid the conditions that develop rickety 
pups than to have to patiently treat for the recovery and cure of the 
dogs when afflicted with it. In Chapter VI the diet to depend upon 
for avoiding the development of rickets is given: Briefly, feed plen- 
ty of fats and boiled meats, plenty of bones to chew on, and mix 
regularly with food calcium phosphate of lime or pbwdered bone 
meal. 

Mange. 

Singularly enough, most all cases of supposed mange or eczema 
are little more than the effect of an impoverished condition of the 
blood of the system, due to the inroads of worms in absorbing most 
of the food nutrition. The writer had occasion to see one Airedale 
that had been treated unsuccessfully for mange and eczema for two 
years' time. After once the worms were expelled (tape), the skin 
healed quickly with the assistance of one of the usual remedies which 
previously had been used in vain. 

Genuine mange is a very unpleasant ailment, and is not common 
in Airedales, owing to their thick protecting coat, but at times it may 
be contracted from the infected skin of other dogs, or from being 
kenneled where the contagion exists, such as sleeping where a mangy 
dog has slept. It is generally first detected in the skin behind the 
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ears or in armpits. As soon as sure signs of it are manifest in 
mattery sore spots, rapid loss of coat, and its tendency to spread 
over the skin of the animal, mix up a pound or two of flower of 
sulphur with lard enough so that there is no color of the lard left 
in evidence, then add a cup or two of ordinary coal oil, mixing thor- 
oughly and Just thin enough to go on well. Rub the dog all over 
with this mixture and leave it on for several days. Lard serves as 
the carrying agent of the cleansing and curing properties of the sul- 
phur and coal oil. This simple remedy will cure the most persistent 
case of mange, and if one treatment does not entirely cure, repeat, 
and then wash with any good cleansing soap. 

Another most valuable mange cure and one that is thorough and 
quick, though a bit more costly, is alcohol three parts and cade oil 
one part. This solution should be applied and rubbed in well on the 
sore spots and leff on. Do not wash while applying this remedy 
daily. Its quick healing properties are remarkable and most effi- 
cient; the ailment does not seem to return, as with other remedies 
having a creosote base. The ordinary commercial sheep dip is effec- 
tive but not thorough enough. It is better used as a cleansing wash. 

Very good results are to be had from use of soluble sulphur 
compound in water as a daily wash. 

Eczema. 

Eczema is the result of an impoverished condition of the blood, 
and causes most aggravating scratching of the inflamed parts. Treat- 
ment should consist of a complete change of diet and exercise in 
moderation, plenty of boiled vegetables, sulphur in molasses put in 
food regularly twice a week. Mix up a strong solution of epsom 
salts and water, and with soft brush rub the solution into the in- 
flamed skin all over the body. Treat any positive sore spot occa- 
sionally with the following "yellow salve," viz.: Ac. Salicyl, % oz.; 
Ac. Boric, 1 oz.; Sulphur, 1 oz.; Vaseline, 3 oz.; Lanolin, 3 oz. 

Inflamed Eyes. 

This salve is also valuable in treatment of mattery eyes and 
lids. Rub it on lids and drop saturated solution of boracic acid into 
eyes daily. (Particularly beneficial in distemper.) 

Cankered Ears. 

This condition sometimes develops from irritant dirt getting into 
the inner ear, which creates a foul state, with a virulent smelling 
discharge. Cleanse the ear carefully with a soft cloth and warm 
water, using pure castile soap. Before thoroughly dried, take a hand- 
ful of Mule Team Borax and shake well down into ear without 
further washing. Shake more borax into the ear and the next day or 
two, and they will soon clear up and be perfectly healed. 

Sore Ear Points; Split or Bitten Ears. 

Airedales are frequently troubled with slit ear points, the result 
of encounters, scratches from game killed, or from contact while 
hunting in thick coverts. Airedales that have the hound ear with a 
growth of long coat thereon are not usually bothered with this 
trouble, only those with the more essentially terrier ear. These when 
split become very sore, and by constant shaking of the head bleed 
freely. Treatment: Clean the sore edge with warm water and soap; 
then cleanse with Peroxide of Hydrogen. After drying, take nitrate 
of silver points and cauterize the exposed tissue, repeating the oper- 
ation once or twice a week, until completely healed. (Salves and 
other healing ingredients are useless in the treatment of this annoy- 
ing trouble.) 
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In cases of torn or bitten ears, after the profuse bleeding has 
subsided, imbed the raw edge in absorbent cotton, on which is first 
placed a mixture of boracic acid powder and tannic acid powder, in 
proportions of one-half of each, or Squib's Compound Alum Powder, 
and after one day, remove the absorbent cotton, having first soaked 
it well in warm water, cleanse with peroxide and shake the healing 
powder on raw parts or cracks daily, and the ear will speedily heal. 
Keep healing powder in a convenient shaker (old salt shaker). 

IVoiuids and Injuries. 

In cases where the outer skin is badly torn, draw it together 
with thread and one or two stitches. Bathe copiously with Peroxide 
of Hydrogen and keep clean. If the wound is where the dog's tongue 
•can cleanse it and lap it continually, the healing will be complete 
and healthy, as there is no nurse so good an attendant to injured 
parts as a dog's tongue, and singularly enough Airedales will fre- 
•quently cleanse a wound off one for the other and care for them 
most assiduously. It is best to let them be so treated. If wound is 
where dog cannot cleanse it, treat with Squib's Compound Alum 
Powder as directed in previous paragraph. 

Sore milk glands, in the brood matron, should be rubbed daily 
with camphorated oil, and treat a caked breast, if skin is broken, 
with "yellow salve" given in this chapter. 

Sowels. 

The intestinal tract is the seat of many ailments. One common 
to dogs is the fouling of stomach from stale or putrid food. This 
creates a condition similar to ptomaine poisoning and a dog becomes 
v^ery weak, with loss of all appetite, fever generally present and 
drooling from the mouth. The treatment should be castor oil to 
physique, followed by 5-grain capsules (three times daily) of Bis- 
muth and Salol, with Pape's Diuretic tablet morning and night. 
After two or three days of this treatment and the return of appetite, 
discontinue and feed broths and eggs until strength returns. 

Looseness of bowels and grayish feces are indicative of intesti- 
nal malassimilation of food. Give castor oil and then follow with 
tablets three times daily, compound of charcoal, bismuth and pepsin. 
Diet should be very plain and simple, until well; no solid foods. 
Salol is also a very good soothing remedy for inflamed bowel condi- 
tions, in 3-grain doses, three times daily. 

Salmon Poisoning. 

In the We^t, particularly in the Northwestern and Pacific Coast 
States, Airedales are exposed at times to what is termed "Salmon- 
Ing," or a condition of the intestinal system brought about by eating 
stale raw salmon, which develops a ptomaine poisoning of the sys- 
tem, and is very dangerous to life, many hunting Airedales having 
succumbed to its frequent fatal results. One who is hunting dogs 
near salmon streams has his dogs exposed to it continually, as stale 
:fi8h seems to be a very attractive ration to any dog. The first symp- 
tom to be watched for is a rather continued looseness of the bowels, 
loss of normal appetite and general weakness. The dog should be 
purged at once with castor oil, followed by a drench of fresh tallow, 
^nd then given every day at night for two or three days some good 
liver pill, or preferably calomel, two or three grains. Follow this 
with the use of charcoal, bismuth and pepsin tablets, or salol, bis- 
muth and pepsin in capsules, three times daily. Feed beef tea. If 
treated by this method soon enough the dog's life may be saved, but 
if the last stages of virulent intestinal inflammation and continuous 
nausea have developed, there is little hope for a recovery, as the 
animal steadily sinks and nothing can seemingly stay the ravages of 
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the disease. (Black Tonsne and Rabbies show very similar condi- 
tions.) 

Prof. E. F. Pernot, M. S., State Bacteriologist for the Oregon 
State Board of Health, has made exhaustive experiments with numer- 
ous dogs affected by salmon poison, and a full detailed account of 
these experiments is published in a bulletin (Volume 5, No. 2), copies 
of which can be had by applying to Prof. E. F. Pemot, 1011 Selling 
Building, Portland, Oregon. As these experiments have been a most 
thorough scientific analysis of this disease, the following brief ex- 
cerpts are quoted therefrom : 

"Trout and'Salmon trout are well known to be particularly virulent 
and the aalmon after leaving: the sea water and ascendingr the fresh wa- 
ter streams become virulent after inhabiting^ fresh water for some time,, 
but the salmon taken directly from the sea or salt water do not cause 
the disease when eaten by dogrs. 

*'A dog that has been well salmoned and recovers from the disease is- 
immunized agrainst subsequent attacks, as shown by the experiments 
with the dog 'Spottie.' This has been confirmed by many owners of 
dogs, that if a salmoned dog recovers from a severe attack of the dis- 
ease, it never occurs agrain. 

"The first noticeable symptoms of this disease occurs invariably nine- 
days after the fish has been eaten. The doer becomes mopish, desires to- 
lie down and refuses to take food. If the temperature be taken previous 
to appearance of symptom, it first will be found to rise from normal to- 
101-102 F., to 105.3 on the seventh day, grradually decreasingr from the 
eigrhth day to sub-normal, where it remains sligrhtly fluctuating^ until 
death, but never risingr to the normal or maximum agrain. During: the 
course of low temperature the dog: appears to be cold and curls up as ir 
it were suffering with abdominal pains. No food is taken after the first 
symptoms appear, but there is a constant desire to drink which, if al- 
lowed, is followed by vomiting. 

"The most effective time for administering: the calomel is about the 
third day after the first symptoms have been observed, or after the dogr 
has appeared very sick and vomiting. Our experience has been that ir 
the calomel is griven in the last stag:es of the disease it causes intense- 
suffering:, owing to the hig:hly inflamed condition of the intestines, andi 
the dog being: in such a weak, emaciated condition, usually dies from ex- 
haustion in a short time. 

"The efficiency of calomel as a specific for salmon poisoning has. 
been repeatedly verified by dog: owners. Reports have been receivd front 
the same owner of six recoveries out of eight cases, two of the dogrs^ 
that died having other complications." 

Some owners who hunt their dogs In salmon districts pin much, 
faith to immunizing their dogs before exposure to trout or salmon^ 
streams, by feeding salmon and trout, together with, plenty of f resfc 
tallow. Some use bacon. The effect of this diet seems to be to- 
lighten the influence of the disease on the dog's system, such that, 
not unlike a dog's once having had a mild case of distemper, he is; 
immune to further exposure to the contraction of it again. 

Whatever treatment is used, there seems to be a consensus of' 
opinion that fresh tallow or lard should be given, following purga- 
tives. Quinine as a tonic daily is also beneficial. 

Fleas; How to Get Rid of Them. 

Fleas are said to be the medium for the spread of many ailments-. 
In dogs. If a dog is diseased the little flea is certainly capable of 
being a germ carrier and can spread them around in lively fashion.. 
It is therefore of utmost importance to keep the kennel free from- 
their annoyance. It is a simple matter if one adopts the right 
method. Fleas thrive and breed freely in dusty bedding, dusty 
ground and dirty coats. Keep the kennels swept clean, and never 
allow the bedding to get old and dusty. In summer months, wash 
kennels out frequently and by sprinkling keep the ground from get- 
ting too dusty. If you notice your dog scratches much, examine his 
coat carefully, particularly on the rump and at base of skull, and 
examine the thinner coat of the chest, and if fleas are present, they- 
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are readily seen. Take the dog out of doors, on lead, and having 
secured him, use a cloth dipped in a cup of coal oil, rubbing the coat 
all over with it, being careful in young puppies not to wet the skin, 
and always being careful not to spill any into the dog's coat, as coal 
oil will at times injure the hair root follicles. Simply rubbing well 
over the outside of the coat will kill every flea. The dog should then 
be given a long run, allowed to roll in dust, given a swim or a good 
wash, comb the coat out or brush out when dry, as a dormant flea 
lias a special aptitude for quickening its pulse. 

Kennel flooring should be kept powdered with fresh slacked 
lime and if planings are used for bedding, mix powdered lime in 
i^ith it. Fleas will not remain on floors frequently, limed and occa- 
sionally lightly dusting lime into a dog's coat is an excellent eradica- 
tor of fleas. 

Croitre. 

The thyroid gland on either side of the larynx at times develops 
a painless swelling and enlargement called goitre, due to unnecessary 
exposure, to draughts or a dog's lying on cold and damp ground 
when his system is particularly susceptible to taking cold. Puppies 
that are kept for the first month or two on a cold cement basement 
floor are pretty sure to develop goitre. There is generally little real 
clanger from a goitre, except young puppies, but it is a serious blem- 
ish to a dog's appearance, when particularly noticeable. A slight 
goitre will generally be outgrown and absorb itself. The dog should 
be kept in the best of physical condition, purgatives given once or 
twice a week, and cod liver oil occasionally (every alternate day) is 
most helpful. Treatment: Shave neck and paint daily with tincture 
of iodine. Give daily the saturated solution of Iodide of Potash. 
Start with one drop and increase dose one drop daily until fifteen 
drops are given. 

Distemper. 

Fortunately as yet Airedales, as a breed, are not particularly 
subject to this dread disease, which is so fatal in many other less 
sturdy and hardy breeds. Distemper exists in all countries, and ap- 
pears generally in the spring and early fall months of the year. 
Authorities agree that it is not communicable to man but is very 
contagious in dogs. Most authorities agee that a dog need not have 
distemper, and the owner of a dog whose health has been carefully 
safeguarded in complying with the advice given previously herein 
need have little to fear from this malady, but should your dog con- 
tract it as Airedales at times do at shows (especially puppies), ob- 
serve carefully the directions given in the following treatise on this 
disease: 

Distemper, at its inception, shows a disturbed and inflamed con- 
dition of the mucous membraneous tissues of the alimentary canal. 
Its first usual symptom is a hard bronchial cough, with some retch- 
ing, irritated by excitement or nervousness, caused by the stomach's 
disturbed membraneous condition, as affected by the developing 
disease. 

The first thing to do when distemper is suspected and this cough 
appears, even if the dog is otherwise in apparently good health, is to 
confine the dog in some inside warm quarters, where air is good and 
floor dry. In being neglectful about confining the dog, when this 
bronchial trouble first develops, the owner is coupling up a lot of un- 
necessary trouble later on as the disease develops. Thinking because 
the dog is lively that this cough is nothing more than a slight throat 
Irritation or cold is a serious mistake, especially if the dog is allowed 
to sleep out In all kinds of weather, which conditions soon develop 
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acute bronchial troubles, generally pneumonia, and in most evenr 
case pneumonia is fatal in dog life. The next important move is to 
administer vermifuge (especially to expel the tape worm if sus- 
pected), as the patient will be severely handicapped if the intestinal 
tract is not free from parasites. 

Distemper develops much more slowly than generally thought. 
The primary infection of the disease can be allayed by prompt and 
efficient attention, while the secondary Infections manifest them- 
selves in different ways and develop conditions which may prove 
fatal. A dog is first noticed to be "off his feed." Soon the cough is 
noticed in the morning and at night. In a week or ten days' time his 
eyes likely begin to run and show a granulation and sticky discharge. 
The nose will in certain forms of the disease also discharge thick 
purulent yellow mucus. 

Much depends on a dog's natural robustness of health, as to 
what extent distemper will develop and advance in its various stages. 
If a dog is particularly strong and vigorous, he may be off his regu- 
lation diet for a few days and show no particular signs of illness, not 
even a cough, and though known to have been exposed to this con- 
tagion, is over it and immune, for all dogs once having had distem- 
per seem to be forever immune to a second attack. When a dog 
reaches the mucus-discharge stage of the disease, the owner can ex- 
pect a month or more of close confinement, involving regular nursing 
and careful attention. 

Isolation of the patient is of great importance, kept confined 
and free from any activity and excitement due to the company of 
other dogs, for fever is always present in distemper and the quieter 
the patient is kept the better. Be sure and do this when cough first 
appears, for If this first move is made promptly and faithfully ad- 
hered to, your dog will have but a mild case and thus be saved all of 
the deleterious effects of the ravages of the worse forms of the dis- 
ease, and more than likely in a couple of weeks be over it. 

Treatment. 

The use of canine distemper virus is advisable if the assistance 
of a competent veterinarian is to be had. This is administered sub- 
cutaneously by means of any hypodermic syringe. Parke, Davis & 
Company issue an instructive pamphlet on Canine Distemper Vaccine 
both as a preventative and as a curative. This treatment is in ac- 
cord with the present-day advancement in the scientific prevention of 
disease and its cure. While not a "sure cure," as records have shown 
the mortality to have been 21.9 per cent, this treatment is to be 
commended. 

If at first the dog is seemingly prostrated, one good dose of cas- 
tor oil is a helpful beginning, followed daily by liver pills. If the 
dog refuses food for a couple of days, it will do him no harm what- 
ever to let him go without food. The early stages of this disease are 
accompanied by such intestinal conditions that food is a real menace 
to the dog's condition. Do not urge or force food. His natural 
hunger and desire for food is the best indication of when his system 
is in fit shape to receive it. 

As soon as the dog begins to show unmistakable signs of the 
symptoms of distemper cited, and has been tied up, begin giving 
daily the following tablet, which will allay the worst tendencies of 
the disease, and often in themselves effect a complete recovery: 
Compound tablet, bismuth, charcoal and pepsin (or capsules, salol 9 
gr., bismuth 10 gr., and pepsin IM gr.), obtainable from any drug- 
gist. Give pups one each, three or four times daily and grown dogs 
two tablets three times daily. Their effect is in the way of soothing 
the inflamed intestinal parts, removing the toxine poisons and to 
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:assist the weakened condition of food digestion and assimilation. 

The writer has found in his personal experience this plan of 
treatment dependable and if the vaccine method is not available or 
used, successful recoveries will be attained by adhering rigidly to 
these directions, for Airedales decently cared for in healthy, warm 
quarters, very rarely succumb to this disease, or are sick more than 
■a few days. 

In distemper the feces are usually greenish, rank and strong 
smelling, indicating a decidedly unhealthy condition of the bowels, in 
the cause of which both stomach indigestion and lack of intestinal 
•digestion or malassimilation share. This condition, if allowed to re- 
main without care, results in the ulcerous and intestinal form of the 
disease which commonly develops when owners are too anxious to 
keep their dog eating good rich food. There is no necessity for this 
form of the disease ever developing, and it is one of the worst forms 
of the disease, when advanced, and in many cases ends fatally. The 
capsules or tablets above described will soothe and tone up the in- 
flamed intestinal condition and make a dog's appetite for food good 
again, and gradually bring about the conditions which permit 
healthy, well-formed feces. When this is accomplished, more than 
lialf the battle is fought and won, and the use of salol and bismuth 
or charcoal should then be limited. As long as a dog is running off 
in a diarrhetic condition, the distemper germ seems to thrive, and is 
capable of producing all sorts of gastrical and intestinal troubles 
which are very difficult to cure. 

Diet. 

The best diet for puppies and for mature dogs that refuse their 
regular food, during distemper, and are loose in the bowels, is boiled 
milk. 

In feeding give a sick dog simple but nourishing food in moder- 
ate quantity, the aim being to keep up the strength. Cod liver oil 
daily is good when convalescent; also fresh beef cut fine on bread 
and egg-nogs when the patient is very weak. Avoid alcoholic stim- 
ulants, except in the last stages of the disease. 

If the patient becomes much weakened by the ravages of the 
disease, and is in need of a good daily tonic, give quinine. Puppies 
one grain twice daily and grown dogs two grains daily. Quinine 
should be given sparingly to dogs of high-strung and nervous tem- 
peraments. The object in general is to sufficiently bolster up the 
weakened organism in order that it may successfully throw off the 
accumulating toxine poisons which permeate the system. After the 
salol or bismuth capsules have shown good results, it is well to stimu- 
late the kidneys, especially if the cough is continuous. The use of 
Pape's Diuretic tablets will be found beneficial in cleansing the 
system. 

Should a dog have developed the purulent mucus-discharge or 
acute bronchial stages before treatment as recommended herein has 
been followed, lose no time in making a beginning, and if the condi- 
tions are serious, secure the aid of a competent veterinary, prefer- 
ably one who has had some experience in canine practice. While it 
is possible to direct the care of the advanced stages of the disease, 
those inexperienced in the care and treatment of a very sick dog 
would become discouraged before the period of the disease had half 
•expired, for a dog once down with distemper added to which pneu- 
monia has set in, and virulent membraneous discharges, is going to 
be a very sick dog for a month or two. 

The writer has seen recoveries seemingly from the aid of the 
counter-irritant method of drawing off the inflammation when cen- 
tered in the head and nostrils by the insertion of a "seton." Any 
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veterinary can do It, and the owner himself by following these direc- 
tions: Clip the hair of the neck back of skull close to skin, for three 
or four inches square. Secure a piece of ordinary tarred cord, or 
hemp cord, which should be soaked in some antiseptic solution. Cut 
a length of ten inches, catch one end of it in the joint of a pair of 
sharp-pointed small nail scissors (or better, a sail-cloth needle), hold 
skin (Just below occupit of skull bone) well up away from the inner 
tissues and puncture through from one side of the neck to the other, 
drawing cord through so that the holes will be about two inches 
apart. Tie large knots in each end of the cord, dressing it first with 
vaseline and leave it in for about four or five days, or until a profuse 
discharge has developed and subsided some. Draw cord from knot 
to knot each day to keep outlet free. When an improvement in the 
dog's general condition is noticed, cut one end of cord, take it out, 
keep sore clean by frequent washing until healed, which will be com- 
plete within a month, even including a new growth of coat and no 
scar will be left as any blemish on the dog's neck. 

It need not be feared as harmful or at all dangerous, for a dog 
that is so heavily charged with the toxine poisons of distemper that 
his head is all clogged to the point of almost suffocation, besides his 
whole system being infected, is in a bad way, and if the poison is not 
wholly removed through stimulating the action of the liver, which is 
always advisable, this method helps. 

When the nasal passages are badly clogged up with mucus, spray 
with an atomizer twice daily, using peroxide of hydrogen, or oil of 
eucalyptus. 

A dog rarely ever dies from distemper per se. The complications 
which develop in the weakened system are invariably the direct cause 
of death. 

A blanket sewed onto the patient that shows sign of quick 
breathing and pneumonia is a necessary aid. Poulticing is excellent, 
especially with antiphygistene. 

Don't pour food down a sick dog, when he hasn't ability to 
either hold or digest it. It only makes him worse. 

Don't exercise a distemper patient. 

Don't get anxious if your dog does not eat for two days. It is 
better for him not to. He won't die of starvation. 

Don't allow him to get his feet wet. 

Don't wash a dog when convalescent from distemper, no matter 
how foul he may be. Powder him with flour or Fuller's Earth. 
Brush, comb and^ clean. 

Don't give your dog his liberty as soon as he begins to feel bet- 
ter. Keep him there until well. A relapse is sometimes fatal. 

The writer has found the mortality practically nil in his own 
experience in caring for Airedales during distemper as here recom- 
mended. 

Chorea. 

This malady (similar to St. Vitus dance) is a condition brought 
on by an impaired system, affecting the nervous organism, and its 
first symptoms are uncontrollable twitchings of the muscles of the 
limbs, jaw or skull beats. It is generally the consequence of dis- 
temper, where the individual has had a long and hard siege of it, 
and the constitution much undermined. Bathing or even a chill from 
wetting of feet in a convalescent dog from distemper will at times 
bring it on. Any treatment is far from yielding satisfactory results. 
In cases where its attack but slightly inconveniences the dog, general 
tonic and stimulative treatment will help its control, but in severe 
cases it is more humane to chloroform the sufferer, or give small 
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capsule of Prussic Acid, which is a humane method of ending a life of 
constant- suffering or weakness. 

Dew-GlAws. 

Dew-claws or a superfluous claw attached to inside of hocks or 
pastern by skin or loose tissues are sometimes found on Airedales 
as in other breeds. They should be clipped off close to the hock as 
soon as discovered with a pair of sharp scissors or wire cutters. 

Navel Hernia. 

This is a protrusion of the intestine at the navel opening of the 
abdominal wall, and is of the nature of a rupture, though never 
seemingly to seriously affect the dog's physical condition or hunting 
ability. If but a small protrusion it is well enough to let it alone, 
and nature seems to form a bit denser skin protection over it. If 
the protrusion is large enough to be a menace to the dog's health, 
have a veterinary surgeon operate, which operation is a simple one, 
it being necessary to put the intestine back in place and put one or 
two stitches in the abdominal wall opening, which soon heals. Hernia 
is commonly found in dogs, and seems to be an inheritance. 

Prolapsus of the Vagina. 

This is a falling down or protrusion of the inner walls and is 
caused by a strain at or previous to the breeding season of a bitch. 
It may sometimes also be brought on by too severe purging. Some 
pack the walls back into place with absorbent cotton, and when the 
protrusion is very bad, an operation by a veterinary surgeon is ad- 
visable, but in ordinary cases the following will be found to be 
entirely successful: Insert daily, soluble capsules (six or eight 
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AlteratiTe Blood €)oQUng Tahleta (choc, coated), for all blood 

disorders 35« 

Amtl-Raekltle Tablets, for rickety, unthrifty youngrsters 50e 

Condition Tonic Tablets (choc, coated), blood maker and tissue 

builder 35e 

Diarrhoea Tablets (choc, coated), for all bowel troubles 35e 

DlarestlTe Tablets, for indigrestion, gastritis, etc 50c 

Distemper Tablets (choc, coated), for distemper, colds and fevers 50c 
Distemper Compomnd, superior to all other remedies. Per bottle 

(postage 10c) . . • • 50c 

Kye IjoHom, for cataract and other eye affections 35c 

SedatlTC Tablets* for chorea, fits, paralysis, etc. . .'• • 50c 

Worm Tablets (choc, coated), vermifugre and purgative 35c 

For the expulsion of tape, round and thread -wormiku, no starving:: 

Tape-Worm Capsules* expels worm, head and all 50c 

Vermlpursc, for all worms, per bottle (postagre 10c) 50c 

Burefca Medicated Soap* the best and only soap for washing: dogs 

and cats 25c 

Don't smear your pets with nasty, grreasy mixtures. Plxolea is 
the cleanest, quickest and best remedy for mang-ee, sores, 
cuts, fleas, lice and ticks. Grows new hair like mag:ic. Per 

can ;• • 50c 

Book on diseases of dogs mailed free. 

THXS ROAGH MFG. CO. BROOKIiYN, N. Y. 

Dept. "A", 1230 Bedford Ave. 
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grains) of compound alum. Tbls puckers the membraneous tissues, 
and assists the mnacle tlssnes in re-establishing their natural state. 
Parts should be pushed back Into place daily. 

Table of DoMS. 

The following table of doses of some of the principal drugs 
will be valuable for occasional reference: 

Castor Oil, ^ to 2 oz., as a laxative, the best "first aid" reliance. 

Srrup of Buckthorn, ^ to 2 oz., as a laxative. 

Epsom Salts, 1 to 4 drachms, as a laxative. 

Powdered Sulphur, 1 to 3 drachms, as a laxative, given in milk 
or molasses, or both. 

Calomel, 2 to 4 grains, followed by salts twelve hours later. 

Areca Nut (powdered), 1 to 2 grains for each one pound dog; 
weighs, best given In molasses and milk, or white of an egg, followed 
br castor oil two hours later, or salts. 

Santonin, 1 to 6 grains. For puppies, 1 to 3 grains two or three 
times a day for two days, then follow with castor oil. For removal 
of round worms. Combined with calomel It is very effective.) 

Extract of Hale Fern, 10 to 30 drops, always in oil. Very pow- 
erful remedy tor tape worm, used sparingly, and followed by castor 
oil. 

OH of turpentine, 10 to 30 drops, given with same precaution 
as Male Fern, in capsules wltb G drops CrcoUn. 

Sulphate of Quinine, 1 to 2 grains, as a tonic. 

Salicylate of Sodium, 6 to 15 grains; valuable remedy in acute 
rheumatism. 

Subnitrate of Bismuth or Salol, 3 to 10 grains; useful in gas- 
tritis and dysentery; given In combination In 5-grain capsules. 
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SHOWING AmBDAUBS 

Dog sbows will always be one of tbe 
moat Important functions tor wblGh a 
dog's career Is planned, because they so 
largely benefit bis usefulness. In bring- 
ing tbe Individual's merits Into compe- 
tition before tbe public, making It tbua 
possible to establish a widely known and 
advertised fame and reputation, Increas- 
ing his appreciable value, and furnishing 
to all fanciers and breeders an annual 
Incentive in a continual chain of public 
competitions and show fixtures, that In- 
cite constantly increasing ambitions, 
which steadily enhance a breed's wel- 
fare. 

The public generally are most inter- 
ested in what they can see and study 
according to their own notions. In tbe 
realm of trade the display window is 
tbe most Important equation lor a suc- 
cessful merchant. Tbe beat of anything, if kept out of sight, does 
not get its due recognition and commensurate value, for public In- 
terest must be stimulated by a free acquaintance and knowledge In 
tbe personal seeing and inspection of what attracts. It is therefore 
Incumbent on one interested In the success of any breed of dogs to 
exhibit same at every possible opportunity, and not keep what are 
considered to be good ones at home. 

Airedale landers have so far shown an increasing and com- 
mendable interest in bringing their favorite breed before the public 
eye each year since they were first shown In any number in America, 
While as early as 18S1 In a rough-haired terrier class, Airedales were 
shown by Mr. C. H. Mason and Mr. Harry W. Lacy, pioneer importers 
of the breed, they were not taken hold of and exhibited much at 
shows until the late nineties, but since then and lor the past decade 
Airedale classes at all the leading shows throughout the country have 
taken their place among tbe principal breeds exhibited, until at 
present nearly one hundred of the breed are annually shown at the 
largest show, that of the Westminster Kennel Club, New York, and 
as evidence of Airedales becoming the leading breed in America the 
present registrations of Airedales exceed other breeds in number 
except Boston Terriers, and tbcy eeem to be overtaking the Bostons 
steadily. It was in 1S98 that this show first opened classes for the 
breed. In England tbe Airedale has been a popular and prominent 
show breed. As early as 187B, V. Shaw speaks of their being shown 
at local shows, and at the present day the breed maintains its hold 
on public favor and support In large entries at all principal shows. 
It Is this kind of Interest that continually ttnds to popularize a breed 
as the public Interest Is kept alive and keenly awake to the standard 
merits shown in the competition of notabla dogs, whose ranks are re- 
plenished each year wih new and famous imported winners and 
American -bred celebrities. 

Airedale fanciers cannot lend their individual aid In any more 
effective manner toward steadily keeping the breed to the front be- 
fore the American public, than by losing no opportunity of exhibiting 
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do^^ at ik'-^vs v~.'r.3. r»ad»^ icc vtt^ ax i'dea of carrjus off prixes, 
b^t to rv4^:: t-^t sL-sziaftr o^ i-^cs eu:~s:i«d so t^at the breed vill hare 
a cr<«lltab> %h.oins^. It is rxr^Ttstay vMat aa interest ia the breed 
U tr^iotted at tfTtrr i^onr, =. vhj^i^ a gooi cctrr is made. There is 
aivajs a firtt tisie for eT^rrooe to becoce aeqaaiated with the 
br^^'s attra^xrre eharaeterucKs, aad at the pabHc shov sneh ex- 
periececs aad cocTcrts are coznoa aad Kost beaeflicial to oae and 
all interested faa^l^n ia stcadilj ^y'^rgiisg the field of the breed's 
popoiaritj. 



Before entering a do^ for exhibitioa at aay show one should 
hxTe the do^ registered in the Keaael Clnb of the country under 
whose auspiees the show is gire^^ This is a simple matter and needs 
but a request by mail to hare a recistratiom blank mailed to the 
owner, who in turn copies down the pedigree and other information 
desired about the dog's breeding and r e tur n s ft for entry in the 
Stud Book, on the payment of a usual fee of $1.00. The number of 
the registration is then mailed to the owner in form of a certificate. 
The registering of a dog is most beneficial independent of showing 
a dog, in that the r^istry always preserres a record of one's breeding 
for reference and giTes a kennel the reputation of haying recognized 
and registered stock, regarding the genuineness of which there can 
be no future question or doubt. 

When a dog's breeding has once been registered, the loss of the 
owner's copy of pedigree is easily replaced by sending for a certified 
copy of the same from the Stud Book records. There is increased 
stability in the appearance of any pedigree in which the greater por- 
tion of the dogs named are shown to be registered dogs. The require- 
ments for registration vary with the different stud books, some 
requiring three known generations and others four known genera- 
tions of ancestry and certificates from the owners of sire and dam at 
the time of mating, certifying to the correctness of the pedigree 
claimed. In order to exhibit a dog at a show given under the aus- 
pices of the American Kennel Club it is necessary to register (or list) 
a dog in A. K. C. Stud Book. This is the oldest stud book record 
in America, with close to 200,000 dogs registered up to January, 
1916. Other stud book records and registrations are kept by the 
Canadian Kennel Club, the Field Dog Stud Book, and United Kennel 
Club. 

When wishing to register an Airedale in either one of these stud 
books, write the Secretary, asking for registration blanks, address- 
ing: 

Secretary American Kennel Club, 1 Liberty St., New York City. 

Secretary Canadian Kennel Club, Toronto, Canada. 

Secretary Field Dog Stud Book, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 111. 

United Kennel Club, Box 156, Chicago, 111. 

A very useful form of registration is that furnished by the 
United Kennel Club, especially for owners not particularly interested 
In exhibiting Airedales at shows, in which event registration in club 
under whose auspices show is held is desirable. For those not in the 
show game, the U. K. Club furnishes a dependable form of registra- 
tion at t\ie nominal cost of 25 cents each, and registers each puppy 
In a llttt T for the total of $1.00 per litter. Its system, certificates^ 
and accu *acy are all that can be desired. 

<'Oiidltlonlng. 

In preparing an Airedale for exhibition at any show one should 
make a start soon enough to have the advantage of all favorable 
conditions. An Airedale is naturally an easy dog to condition for a 
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show. In order that he may be shown in excellent form, exercise 
and good feeding are essential. A show dog should not be heavy in 
flesh but hard in muscle, the result of outdoor exercise. Swim- 
ming in salt water brings the coat into excellent condition. 
Except for one good cleaning wash, do not wash an Airedale in pre- 
paring him for show, as dog soaps tend to soften the texture of an 
otherwise good hard coat. The coat should be combed out carefully 
and brushed with a good stiff coarse brush every day for a month 
or six weeks before a show. This removes the dead or old coat and 
brings out in sharp relief the new coat. Mix flax seed meal in with 
food for two weeks before show, or if eggs are plentiful, add these 
(raw) to the dog's diet, and the coat will glisten with a sparkle most 
attractive in appearance. The coat should be cleaned out and 
brushed with Fuller's Earth, especially each day at a show and pre- 
vious thereto. 

Trimming. 

The special preparation of the coat to materially improve the 
dog's typical appearance is called trimming, and is universally prac- 
ticed and recognized as necessary to place the dog in competition in 
suitable shape, to have his individual type appear to best advantage. 
It is a simple process and needs but a little study and experience for 
anyone to become adept at it. In England and at all the leading 
American shows, terriers are put down in competition trimmed to 
various stages of perfection. Some are overdone, but the majority 
are greatly improved in their show appearance by it. The aim id to 
remove the rough edges in full-coated dogs, especially about the 
head and neck. Briefly, to properly trim an Airedale, pluck with 
thumb and finger the skull from eye-brows back to neck, also long 
coat of neck, cheeks, neck fringe or frill and under the jaw out to 
about half way from the flews to muzzle. By plucking is meant the 
removing of the outer coat, a little at a time, leaving the under 
coat smooth and uniform in texture. This should be done some days 
before a show, and edges of joining with body coat evened up. The 
idea is to show the excellent type of head in an Airedale, exaggerat- 
ing in appearance a bit the length of the head, with a full, wide 
fore-lace and depth of jaw, which the whiskers left in place empha- 
size. In place of plucking with thumb and finger, plucking-combs 
can be used, or clippers, but one must be an expert with their use to 
trim neatly and not too much, as a cut coat does not look well 
Never use scissors on an Airedale's coat. Old coat and fluff is re- 
moved readily by using a piece of a band saw. One strip (cut) makes 
six or eight good stripping combs, at a trifling cost. A full-coated 
Airedale, in order to be shown in attractive coat, should be stripped 
of the outer coat two or three months before a show, giving the new 
coat a good growth by show time. Clipping the body coat is not 
advisable, as it tends to strengthen the growth of any tendency to 
fluff in a coat. 

While under certain show rules there is a disposition to penalize 
trimming, the intent is seemingly to bar faking, which in England 
crept into the show-game, in the dyeing of coats to a desired color, 
etc. Legitimate plucking and trimming is now recognized as an aim 
to improve the dog's show appearance, much after the accepted 
custom of humanity preferring to have the benefit of the accepted 
and conventional neatness of a barber's skill, rather than allow 
nature's tendencies to go uncurbed. No deception of importance is 
possible in legitimate trimming before the experienced eye of an 
accredited terrier judge, as the general type of dog is undisturbed 
and a dog of poor type, even if well trimmed, cannot win against a 
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better type, either inadequately trimmed or not trimmed at all. Diet 
and elbow crease are tbe best conditioners of a naturally good coat. 

Showing and Handling. 

The preparing of a dog for good manners when being shown in 
the ring at a show is something that needs much attention. The 
individual should have been early accustomed to lead freely and 
strongly, pulling well, associating pleasure and action with the idea 
of being led, and when desired, accustomed to stand eagerly at atten- 
tion. Snapping the finger or something thrown, or the scent of a 
piece of well-cooked liver, are good aids to get the attention desired, 
having the dog accustomed when not moving to stand facing handler 
on loose lead, alert and watchful of motions of the free hand of 
handler. Many a real good typy dog has failed to win simply because 
he is a poor mover and shower in the ring; being unaccustomed 
to what is wanted in making him appear well. The more action and 
life a dog exhibits while on lead, the better he will appear in the ring, 
as a judge can only judge of what he sees at the time and can't give 
undue allowance for what imaginary good points the dog might have 
to show, if better handled. The ears are important, and the dog 
should be accustomed to holding them well up in attentive position. 
His legs and feet should be kept in uniform and typical position, 
head and neck well up always. Most important of all, bear in mind 
in handling a dog in the show-ring, that it is the dog that is being 
shown to best advantage and nothing else. Keep the dog you are 
handling always in full view of the eyes of the judge, as he is there 
to get a critical estimate of the dog in a very brief space of time and 
wishes to see all he can of him and in constant comparison with 
others in competition, so if the dog is behind the handler or another 
dog and not at all times in good position to show his type off to 
favorable advantage, the dog is materially handicapped. A good 
habit to get into is to keep the dog always between the handler and 
the judges, no matter in what part of the ring you are placed. A 
good handler rarely ever takes his eye off the dog he is handling 
until the awards are distributed. Give the dog all the help you can, 
as he may need it, and always accept a favorable or unfavorable de- 
cision by the judge with equanimity, as being the honest conviction 
of his judgment, and if not quite pleasing, try again under some 
other judge at another show. The awards at a dog show are, after 
all, but one man's judgment on the dogs in competition, and while 
one judge may have much public reputation as a judge and accepted 
authority, the best of them at times overlook something good and 
make mistakes, as human nature is the same everywhere and not 
infallible. By the time the dog has been passed upon by three or 
four different judges in varying competition at different shows, the 
owner will know to a certainty the limitations and winning capacity 
of his entry, and will have learned much as to type and comparative 
merits in^the breed exhibited, if inclined to be a close observer. 

The care of a dog at a show is an important matter and one 
which if neglected is liable to bring on troublesome ailments. The 
tendency is to feed altogether too much, in view of the necessary con- 
finement on chain in the stall. Meat is commonly fed to dogs not 
accustomed to it. It is better to feed only one moderate meal, at 
night, when things begin to quiet down a bit, and give water spar- 
ingly (but twice daily) as it only makes a dog uncomfortable, when 
not at liberty. Exercise regularly, and keep your dog on chain even 
when exercising, to avoid accidents. The Airedale is capable of tak- 
ing care of himself well enough, but precaution is advisable. At a 
1910 show the writer attended, an Airedale was being led back to its 
stall, and an English bull had been loosened and immediately fas- 
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tened onto the Airedale. The mix-up that followed was too lively to 
describe. Suffice it to say that I heard that the bull dog was ''all in" 
«oon afterward from his injuries, the Airedale seemingly not having 
minded the encounter at all. The constant tugging at collar and 
chain, due to excitement from the passing public and dogs, tests to 
the utmost the strength of kennel fastenings. Be certain that your 
dog has a collar that will not slip or part, and a good strong swivel 
chain, with fastenings at both ends. The dog on bench should be tied 
short enough to prevent fighting with dog in adjoining stall, and to 
avert jumping off bench, and hanging. Many a dog has been lost 
permanently by negligence of the owner in not carefully observing 
these necessary provisions. 

CJhampion Airedales. 

The title of "Champion," the highest honor and distinguishment 
in a show-dog's career, is awarded to dogs that are successful enough 
in their show days to make the necessary winnings. In England at 
certain of the larger shows, the E. K. C. awards a Champion Certifi- 
cate to the winning dog and bitch. Before a dog gains the title he 
must win the Championship Certificate three times. Under the 
American and Canadian Kennel Club rules, a dog must be the 
winner in the Winners' Class enough times to win a total of fifteen 
(A. K. C.) and ten (C. K. C.) Championship points, before being re- 
corded as a Champion. The number of points allotted to each show 
is regulated by the total number of exhibits and the section of the 
country in which a show is held, the aim being to have the character 
of competition govern, the larger the show, the more Champion 
points allowed. 

A dog that has gained the title of Champion is to be regarded 
as a dog having possessed in exhibition form superior standard type 
of the breed and as such a valuable asset in ancestral lineage. A 
complete list is here given of all Champion Airedales, recorded in the 
stud books of England, Canada, and the United States. 

While Champions do not dependably beget Champions in breed- 
ing, it is noteworthy that many of the famous Champion sires have 
become sires of Champions as well. A Champion stud naturally is 
mated to more bitches of superior merit than other good sires, and 
thus has favored opportunities to produce stock of merit. The fol- 
lowing Champions sired dogs that became Champions to the number 
indicated : 

Clonmel Monarch (9), Master Briar (5), Crompton Oorang (5), 
York Masterpiece (4), Bolton Woods Briar (4), Red Raven (3), 
Rock Salt (3), The New King (3), Endcliffe Crack (3), Matlock 
Bob (2), The Gamecock (2), Crompton Performer (2), Master 
Royal (2), Rockley Oorang (2), Midland Royal (1). 

On the other hand, many notable sires that were not themselves 
Champions proved their prepotent value in type, in that their get 
became Champions. For example: 

Elruge Monarch was the sire of 5 Champions, Odsal Crack ( 4 ) , 
Crompton Marvel (4), Flotiform (3), Wyndhill Vandal (3), Rock 
Ferry Test (2), Hyndman Briar (2), Briarwood (2), Briar Test (2). 
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Name. No. 

Abbey King Nobbier 101928 

AdioB Tempest 151264 

Afton Qaeen Oorang 

Airethire Lftd 110090 

Alban Lass 407 -P 

ArthingtoD Tinner 12660 

Auckland Lucky Stone 10808 

Baughf ell Briar 169985 

Babe 121966 

Barkerend Lillian 55695 

Bingley Blossom 165195 

Bolton Woods Blossom 79888 

Bolton Woods Briar 76088 

Botbwell Sorceress 151862 

Briar's Masterpiece 109205 

Broadland's Basbful 1270-0 

Broadland's Royal Descendant 1667-E 

Brickfield Molly 170256 

Buck's Sunflower 91809 

Oholmondeley Briar 82967 

Chorister, The 121994 

Olonmei Bedrock 1003-E 

Olonmel Command 147087 

Clonmel Coronation 100337 

Olonmel Imperious 156804 

Clonmel Kitty 984-B 

Clonmel Marvel 985-B 

Olonmel Mesalliance 187076 

Clonmel Monarch 855-E 

Cnionmel Isonomy 147088 

Olonmel Bough and Ready . . . 142460 

Colne Lucky Baldwin 71660 

Colne Nut Brown Maiden 8242 

Colne Watson Flyaway 8248 

Columbus 9108 

Courtlandt Isabel 104014 

Courtlandt Kitty 104015 

Crofton Chum 3805 

Crompton Almida 1592-J 

Crompton Oorang 1591- J 

Crompton Performer 638-L 

Oulmington Nettle 562M 

Culmington Vixen 445-N 

Dany Graig King 671-L 

Dany Craig Commander 311-P 

Delph Girl 1251-G 

Derryfield Nell 120492 

Dumbarton Lass 2 82- A 

Dumbarton Rattler 234-J 

Dumbarton Sceptre 1261-H 

Dumbarton Sunflower 1262-H 

Endcliffe Radiance 112107 

Endcliffe Crack 92029 

Endcliffe Commander 135910 

Endcliffe Victoria 115116 

El Sur Roseben 158917 

Farleigh Mikado 80680 

Felday Countess 341-Q 

Felden Flower Girl 633-L 

Ferryhill Flyer 93-R 

Flornell Oorang 223-R 

Freeman Terror 539-M 

Gold Heels 159372 

Graystone Growler 10895 

Harry Jones 117843 

Hasting' 8 Clipper 54761 

Hasting' s Mona 54763 

Hedgeley Flare 131158 

Hedgeley Flash 119486 

Hedgeley Flicker 126051 

Highgate Kitty 69791 

Highgate Kitty, Jr 107518 

His Highness 173807 

Huckleberry Lass 1393-J 

Illuminator 295-N 

Ingafield Wild Rose 116679 

Ingaflora 98395 

Judge Dexter 124044 

Kenmare Caprice 190316 

Kenmore Sorceress 144241 

King Oorang 147494 

Kismet Flashlight 92661 



Name. No. 

King Nobbier 's Double 15442 

Kiamet Rock-Ferry Pounder. . 83878 

Kootenai Chinook 160417 

Kootenai Firebrand 166013 

Kootenai Radiance 137831 

Lady Alice 72291 

Lady Tempest 77183 

Lance Corporal Smythe 526-M 

Lancrof te Dawn 154603 

Larchmere Bittersweet 120914 

Larchmere Flashlight 120913 

Larchmere Surprise ....';... 120934 

Lake Dell Damsel 131381 

Legram's Prince 104-G 

Legram's Princess 1269-H 

Lillian Jones 117845 

Long Hill Doris 127317 

Long Hill Peggy 109178 

McConnell's Queen 158312 

Majestic 11747 

Master Briar 1261-B 

Master Royal 1271-H 

Matlock Bob 117733 

Midland Royal 1606-J 

Miss Masterpiece 1274-H 

Mistress Royal 133-J 

Motor Dace 111707 

Otley Chevin 1281-0 

Pilgrim Yellow Jacket 126411 

Prince Hal 85612 

Prince of York 141822 

Princess Royston Tess 103813 

Red Raven 105646 

Red Sunlight 79555 

Ridgecote Anticipation 114097 

Riding Master 122108 

Rock Ferry Vixen 1345-D 

Rock King 132.J 

Rock Salt 1347-D 

Rock Prince 69790 

Rockley Oorang 452-N 

Polam Milkmaid 177237 

Rowsley Regina 93991 

Royal Regent 1582-J 

Sandown Delph Girl 73252 

Scamp Rock Oorang 168644 

Selils Debutante 138586 

Sitting Bull 119580 

Soudan Stamboul 151449 

Soudan Swiveller 150891 

Springbank Diamond 455-N 

Springbank Sceptre 149988 

Sweet Moireen 682-L 

Tanglewood Una 115895 

Thayerdale Tenney 134096 

The Gamecock 99702 

The Marchioness 104222 

The New King 65826 

The Norseman 121995 

Tintern Royalist 432-P 

Tintern Tip Top 

Tone Crack 1350-D 

Tone Chief 1601-J 

Tone Jerry 1285-C 

Tone Masterpiece 1165-E 

Tone Regent 1679-F 

Vickery Aman Gem 212612 

Vickery Rainbow 180387 

Vickery Soubrette 168293 

Vickery Vesta 156188 

Watland's Marvel 118-M 

Wissahicken Chief 122107 

Woodman Doll 49-N 

Wyndhill Diana 99703 

Wyndhill Tackle 88887 

Wynton Tyke 104056 

York Haymaker 124409 

York Masterpiece 80148 

York Sceptre 80150 

York the Conqueror 85935 

York the Hayseed 98784 

York Victoria 91704 
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CHAPTER X. 

AIREDALES VS. HOUNDS 

Hunting tbe larger game animals with doge will always be 
fceealf attractive to sportsmen the world over, its recreation takes 
one Into an environment that no other sport offers, as the hunter's 
lite Is at all times Imbued with the splendors ol nature In their 
primeval state. For centuries back mankind has been prone to bunt 
wild game, and as civilization has advanced, the development of the 
instincts of hunting dogs to a high state of perfection has been note- 
worthy. "Following the hounds" has been a sport for Royalty and 
gentry alike. In the pursuit of wild game animals In America, the 
asEistance ot dogs Is a necessity, for In thick timber, brush lands and 
mountainous regions still hunting could avail but little, and more 
than half the sport is in following the varying experiences of a good 
bunch of hunting doss, with its inspiring language, as constantly In 
vogue, through the barking of the pack when on trail, or giving 
tongue as it Is termed. All who have once had the good fortune to 
Jiunt big game with Airedales, with or without hounds, know what 
an inspiring outing It is. It has tor the most part now come to be a 
matter of taking the dogs to likely districts for tbe finding of game, 
and then when they take the trail in full ciy keep within hearing 
distance, and from experience in association with one's dogs know 
what sort of game is being followed, and when it is at bay. It re- 
quires great physical endurance on the part of the hunter as well as 
the dogs and ofttimea great exposure. Big game when pursued by 
•dogs is rarely dangerous, tor the constant worrying gamenesa of the 
dogs gives the pursued animals no time for offensive tactics. Bear 
rand cougar when close pressed seek refuge In either dense thickets 
or tall trees, bob-cats and coons likewise. Grizzlies and the Kodiak 
Bear of Alaska are exceptions to this disposition, but are very suc- 
cessfully hunted with dependable dogs, that do not flinch and are 
capable of keeping out of harm's way. In fact the only sate method 
of hunting the most dangerous oC the bear species is to have two or 
three trusty Airedales to keep the animal so much occupied that tbe 
hunter has ample opportunity to place a fatal shot. While hunters 
differ in their ideas as to whether it is best to hunt Airedales with 
hounds or by themselves, the consensus ot opinion seems to be to 
"have the "mixed pack," When tbere are more than three or tour 
Airedales in a hunting pack, say eight or ten Airedales, the Aire- 
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dales are inclined to develop too much courage and with their keen- 
ness for the encounters do not show their usual caution in keeping 
out of harm's way, such that the younger and smaller dogs get in- 
jured more frequently than when the proportion of Airedales is less. 
The influence of hounds seems to hold the ardor of Airedales in 
check, and with two or three good hounds in a pack, Airedales do 
their work most satisfactorily. 

There is a marked difference in the temperaments of the hound 
as contrasted with the Airedale, which is shown in their behavior 
over big game that has been killed. Hounds are easily whipped off 
from the scramble over their prey and most any sign of force is suf- 
ficient to get hounds off, when they cease to have much further in- 
terest in the game killed. One can't go into a bunch of Airedales 
that are pulling and hauling on a bear or cougar and scold and whip 
them off so easily. In fact they are better handled by an entirely 
different method. Their intense game blood is aroused by such a 
situation to the point of great and almost uncontrollable excitement. 
If the hunter gets in among them and diverts them by talking to 
them, it is the easier method to separate and quiet them to normal 
condition again. Using force on an Airedale or several of them when 
in this high state of nervous excitement is a bit dangerous, as young 
dogs are prone to be most jealous. 

There has been much public discussion of the relative merits of 
Airedales vs. Hounds in respect to their comparative ability in the 
matter of trailing and hunting big game. Most of the arguments 
and disputes which have been published on the subject have been 
engendered by some fancier making too big a claim for the Airedale. 
Those who breed and know the Airedale and hunt continually with 
them, know his full capabilities, and also his limitations, and are the 
first to disclaim the sometimes expressed public belief that the Aire- 
dale as a hunting dog is more of a Hound than anything else. 

The difference between the character of the Airedale and that of 
the Hound is such a wide and distinct one that it seems needless to 
go very deeply into the subject, and yet the striking characteristics 
may be briefly stated with interest to some who wish information on 
this very inquiry, "How does the Airedale as a hunter and trailer 
compare with the Hound?" 

The Hound is essentially a trailer, and little more. He is by 
build not constituted to be an aggressive fighter, though there are 
hounds that are, but these are generally not the pure-bred article. 
In fighting at close quarters, apart from their lack of cleverness in 
knowing how to successfully tackle quick and effectively, they are 
exposed to undue punishment by the shortness of their coat and its 
lack of protection, and also their long pendulous ears are exposed to 
frequent tears and bad usage. Quickness in encounters they usually 
lack, as they are naturally slow in motion, and their best service is 
centered in the unfailing use of wonderful scenting powers. There 
are experienced hounds that will work out for the hunter trails 
which may be proved to be two or three days old. Such work is 
essentially the Hound's work, and not that of the Airedale. 

On the other hand, all hunters of wild animals, both small and 
large, before the advent of the Airedale, were handicapped in having 
to depend solely on the Hound, and tried unsuccessfully to develop 
what was wanted, namely, a clever, hard-fighting, fearless terrier, of 
powerful size, and one preferably that could do some trailing. Many 
leading hunters produced a dog of these accomplishments, from their 
own cross-breeding, but these results established no breed, and could 
not breed on. Their days were numbered, and while valiant as indi- 
viduals, all such soon passed along. Some years ago, while con- 
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Tersing with Mr. Philip B. Stewart of Colorado Springs, a stalwart 
friend and supporter of all the best that's in the Airedale, this sub- 
ject came up for discussion, and I recall Mr. Stewart's account of 
the most serviceable hunting dog in John Goff's pack, when on that 
notable Rocky Mountain hunt with Col. Roosevelt and party, as being 
a nondescript bull and something else mixed, but a literal living 
wonder for courage and aggressiveness, trailing and combat. It was 
not long after, that this celebrated Rocky Mountain hunter, John 
Ooff , began to hear enough of the Airedale to interest himself in try- 
ing a few of them out, with the result that today his noted pack 
always contains the Airedale. Here is a letter and some excerpts 
from an article in Outdoor Life, which appeared in a discussion the 
author had covering this very subject: 

"Editor Outdoor Life: Your letter regarding- the Airedale Terrier 
has just been received. I left here (Cody, Wyo.) on March 4 (1910) on a 
hunt in Colorado and Utah, and have just arrived home In regard to 
the Airedale's nose, you can inform Mr. Simonds that he has been m'isin- 
formed. There is no comparison between the nose of the Airedale and 
that of the Hound. The Airedale has a grood nose for hot trailing:, but 
when a trail is ten hours old he can't do anything- with it. 

"I have owned a great many hounds that would work out a trail 
three days old and gret the grame. I have two dogs now that will run a 
trail so cold that an Airedale can't tell what they are trailing, and they 
^re Just common hounds. Bat the AIREDALE is hard to beat for hot 
trailing and fighting. JOHN GOFF." 

* 

Such a testimonial of the comparative value of the Airedale and 
the Hound from as dependable authority on the subject speaks vol- 
umes in itself. 

The most noted big game hunting packs in the West have Aire- 
dales, and investigation will show that in cases where they have been 
fortunate to get good Airedales and not the poorer sort, the Aire- 
dale is not content with being a following-dog. Most of them insist 
on taking the lead and quickly take the scent, and being particularly 
swift trailers and hunters, are usually the first to tree or hold at bay. 

Those who know the Airedale do not claim him to be a hound; 
far from it, as they are better than the Hound. Until the advent of 
the Airedale the Hound was the only dependable trailing dog. Now, 
the Airedale is not only a trailer but something more, a hard-fighting 
terrier, game to the core, with a thick coat that is a natural protec- 
tion. This question is simply a case of what inheritance, experience 
and education develops when one has a good Airedale, for the green 
kennel-raised Airedale is at first useless in. the hunting pack. Give 
the Airedale a decent chance to learn, and the majority of them will 
learn so fast that other breeds will sit up and take notice. 

Another one of the best known big game hunting packs in 
America, one which is hard at its pursuit of predatory animals every 
month in the year, is the pack in charge of the former U. S. Gov- 
ernment Hunter for the State of Washington, P. C. Peterson, a life- 
time hunter in all parts of the world and one of the most successful 
big game hunters on the North American continent. Mr. Peterson 
has a mixed pack of Hounds and Airedales, and with him the use- 
fulness of a dog is strictly a commercial proposition. If he earns his 
way, he gets a place in the pack. The following letter to the author 
is self-explanatory: 

United States Forest Service, North Bend, Wash., May 20, 1910. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your- question about the Airedale as a trailer, 
-compared to the hounds: I have hunted Airedales in my pack for nearly 
three years and recommend them. My leading dog. Whiskers, is an Aire- 
dale. I raised him in the mountains with me and he is now four years 
old. This Airedale will take a bear scent six or seven hours old, and 
alone, unassisted by any hound, follow it faster than the average hound 
. and stay with the trail until the bear is at bay or treed. He has at times 
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fi^Vedl with a bear thirty hours until found. He srives tongrue on trail 
J^iKe ^ iiound, and is very fast. The Airedale is equally as grood a trailer 
v^^ovi^ar as the hound, but on bobcats the trailing: is more difficult, 
^f.^^ 't.x-ackingr, circling and such, in which work the very slow, careful. 
^oi''rt.x*a.ckin8r, pure-bred foxhound, like my Fanny, is the best I Just 
cniLP^^<:l( from my trip in the Olympics, where I gpt seven bears, three 
«««&a.i-« and fourteen bobcats. P. C. PETERSON. 

Here is another: 

y^^ Gaselle, California, November 10, 1909. 

Hoeif^^ar Sir: I promised to let you know about my Airedale, "Rougrh 
Itvbf^>** in trailingr. November 5 I grave him his first bear track alone. 
in K^^ rather an old track and difficult to work, but he worked hard for 
he i.^^r and fifteen minutes in heavy snow, brush and scrub oak before 
^eA«^>^ped his bear. He put him over two mountain ridg:es before he 

^- J. W. GREGG. 

-^nd another: 

.yj^'^^ar Sir: It has been nearly a year since I received the Airedale, 

y..^^TF«*' I have used him for a "stopper" dogr on deer, and he has as yet 

^\w^ his first one. I have hunted him on bear and lion (I do not use 

V\^^^^^) and he, in company with two of Matlock Bob's pups, from 

v^ >^^Xch, has done excellent trailing: and treeing:. It may please you to 

vA^o^^ that these young: dog:s run very fast, taking: the scent from the 

X^Wfi^Yies and bark on trail. These two young: dog:s treed a coug:ar when 

seven months old and stayed with him all nig:ht. 

H. M. LEIGHTON. 

The following estimate by a big-game hunter of experience in 
the use of Hounds and Airedales gives much valuable information 
regarding their practical use: 

Scotia, California, December 28, 1912. 

Dear Sir: You ask me how Airedales compare to hounds in hunting 
big game? I have become very mucn interested in the Airedale breed as 
a serviceable and utility dog:. I am not interested in the bench shows. 

I find all of the qualities in the Airedale that man can wish to find 
in a dumb friend; I use them for any purpose that a man can use a dog, 
though chiefly as a hunting dog. On bear I use three Airedales and one 
hound, and I have never yet had them whipped out, and I have never had 
one get away, only where they ran out of hearing and got lost from me. 
In such cases they generally stay out about two days. The hound is no 
benefit to the Airedales only in trailing. The Airedale is not fond of 
trailing and only his love for the fight makes him a trailer. They soon 
learn to have confidence in the hound's superior trailing qualities and 
soon learn to trail, but will not follow as persistently without the hound 
as with him; they have a splendid nose, equally as good as the average 
bred hound. They want to fight and are most scientific in their fighting 
methods. In fact they use almost human intelligence. They never cross 
one another when fighting bear, generally coming in from opposite di- 
rections. When a bear turns and pursues, the dog: on the opposite side 
soon attracts the bear's attention; when he turns to pursue that one. 
another snaps him. This kind of fighting never lasts but a few minutes 
until Mr. Bruin is ready to climb the first tree he can get to, and he will 
not back down at the approach of the hunter, as is often the case with 
other dogs. The Airedale's wonderful action and gameness make him 
the best close fighter on bear of any of the canine family by a large 
percentage. On the other hand, with hounds (I have run them for 15 
years) you have the trailing qualities but not the fighting abilities, and 
most of the bears that tree are treed by the noise, and very often back 
down at the approach of the hunter, scaring the hounds away from the 
foot of the tree and making another probably long run. Jump a big fat 
one and very likely you get your hounds whipped out, for they are not 
game fighters and have neither the action nor the scientific methods of 
fighting that the Airedale has. If a bear stops on the g:round the hounds 
will approach him, crowding side by side; sometimes one, a little bolder 
than the others, in front. If the bear chases him he will turn to run and, 
always looking back over his shoulder, as a result he runs against brush 
(for these battles generally take place in the worst Jungles that are to 
be found in a mile square) and gets caught. The others have not the 
instinct nor the close-fighting qualities to get in and give him immediate 
relief. If the hound succeeds in getting loose it is a safe bet that he will 
never get close enough to get caught again. The finer bred your hounds 
are, the more is this the case. 

I prefer the medium-size Airedale for the hunting pack. In fact my 
two best are a little under size, Model II (35 lbs.) and Bull Creek Marvel 
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(33 lbs.). Their small size adds to their action and they are not handi- 
capped in the heavy sallal brush as the lar^e dogs are. They require* 
little training. Just STive them plenty of work and they will fisrure it out 
the best way themselves. I generally start the youns: dogrs with a 
hound running coon when they are about ten months old, though Liake 
Dell King and Lake Dell Model fought a bear for seven hours alone 
when they were ten months old; they have been known to stay on trail 
and at tree for 27 hours. Some give tongue when trailing and some do 
not. Marvel is an excellent tonguer and tree barker, though hardly loud 
enough to enable one to follow well in a rough country. If they have 
plenty of work with an experienced pack they will do to put in any kind 
of work at from 20 to 24 months old. I have one that I use as a slow 
trailer on deer and as a bird dog; as a slow trailer she can't be beat, and 
I have never had any narrow escapes or even been in any great danger 
from wounded deer, but if such should happen, I ask no better assistance 
for immediate relief than my Airedale; on quail she finds live, crippled 
and dead birds almost as well as a setter, and retrieves equally well. My 
next neighbor has one which I sold him a year ago; he used her for re- 
trieving duck this winter and she did admirably well. Another neighbor 
has one of the same litter which he has used exclusively on quail and it 
is certainly a great satisfaction to shoot over her. I also know of them 
being used as stock dogs and doing their work admirably, and easily 
controlled; and for wild hogs (there are a few in this country), and they 
are almost as dangerous as bear. As a hunting dog I can certainly vouch 
for the Airedale, for I have tried almost every breed; though I strongly 
advise running them with hounds. THOS. C. CRAIG. 

Prefers Airedales to Hounds. 

Weed, California, July 25, 1915. 

Mr. R. M. Palmer: In regard to my opinion of Airedales vs. Hounds 
will say that I started hunting November 1st with eight Airedales and 
finished May 20th. During that time I caught eight bear, four lions, 
thirty-two cats and seventeen coons, and had the dogs, much to my sor- 
row, catch five porcupines on the ground. 

Four of the bears were small ones. I shot their lower Jaws off, 
shoved them out of the trees and let the dogs kill them. All of the cats 
and coons treed and we made them Jump out and the pack soon finished 
them. I never lost one animal that the dogs had a fair chance after. My 
best dogs (Rex and Tolly) will pick up a varmint's track five or six 
bours old and run it to a finish. I don't care for hounds as this is a very 
rough country and most of my hunting is done on the slopes of Mount 
Shasta in immense lava beds. A hound picks up a track that is some- 
times a day old and he soon gets out of hearing as you are unable to 
keep up and it is only a chance if you ever find them; also with a good 
many bears, I have found that a hound would run them all right but 
ivhen he got up he would stand off and only bark, and the bear would 
keep on traveling, and if I was unable to head him off and get in a shot 
It got away. With the Airedales, when they get up, they either make 
him tree or stop him or get killed trying. 

Probably there are lots of hounds that are fighters but I have never 
found one that suited me. Very truly yours, A. P. DEACON. 

The Airedale as one of the most wonderful trailing breeds has 
come to stay and is destined to "breed on." His constant use is 
bound to still further develop his proficiency to even a more accept- 
able and remarkable degree, for it is but a comparatively limited 
number of years that he has been used to any extent by North Amer- 
ican big game hunters. Previous to his advent all had been, off and 
on, trying to cross hounds with terriers to. get such a dog as the 
Airedale is, but now with the established breed perfected for their 
use, possessing such dependable characteristics, the next decade or 
two will find them the best known big game hunting dog in the 
world, and, I repeat, "they have come to stay" and are within the 
reach and use of one and all. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT FOR SPORT 

Airedales, Useful in Hontlns. 

Whea the growing puppy 
has been thoroughly yard-broken 
he Is ready to be guided and 
coached for his future use In the 
pursuit ol sport. He should be 
absolutely obedient to the cus- 
tomary commands of "Down," 
"Heel Up," and "Get Away," for 
after one gets well Into any fur- 
ther development with him there 
Is no time or fit occasion to be- 
gin with the rudiments of the in- 
dividual's education already de- 
scribed In Chapter VII, and the 
obedience to these commands la 
always necessary to properly control Airedales when in number in 
tbe hunting fields. 

If one is to use the Airedale for sport with the shotgun, on up- 
land game, or on water fowl, the sooner the youngster is interested 
in game bird life tbe better. The disposition to chase all birds is in 
the Airedale, and the puppy should be given taia full liberty at this. 
It will not be long before he detects the difference between the scent 
of a game bird and others. When he is seen to be Following scent, 
begin to caution him and by talking to him quietly and maybe teach- 
ing him to stop at tbe word "whoa," the Airedale will soon be found 
to be excellent material to work upon in this direction. Training a 
dog to work satisfactorily to the gun is an easy mstter it one is 
adept in handling a. dog's particular temperament. 

The Airedale has such a good nose that if steadily accustomed 
to bunting feathered game most satisfactorily results can be attained 
in making him a dependable game dog. He will stop on scent of 
close lying birds, and by exercising control over him can be used in 
snipe, quail or pheasant shooting to much advantage. 

Mr. H. W. Esseistyn, a gentleman of extended experience in 
handling and developing hunting dogs, particularly pointers and set- 
ters, writes the following regarding his observations and experience 
with the Airedale: 

"Dear Sir: I have owned a good many dogs. Som« were good in one 
line ot work and some In another line. When 1 located on my Washlns- 
ton poultry ranch 1 decided to try out one of the 'wonderful all-around 
doKB,' that I had heard and read so much about — the Airedale. I thought 
that Home one wbh drawing a pretty long bow. But I found that the 
Airedale more than made good; with me It Is once an Airedale, always an 
Airedale. Ah a water retriever they have no peer. On upland birds they 
require but very little training, as they love the work. They have a 
wonderful none and I think an Airedale, with the same training that a 
setter or pointer receiven, would hold hin own in that respect. They are 
not extremely wide rangers. A wide ranger in all right in field trials, 
but would be worse than useless in the country we have to work in— on 
Puget Sound. I do not thinlc that the straight force method would work 
as well with the Airedale ai a combination of natural and force system. 
The Airedale la so intelligent and so very anxious and willing to learn 
that 1 think the best results can be obtained by using the spike collar 
only as a last resort, when the dog refuses to obey an order you are sure 
he knows the meaning of. I whs afraid the Terrier blood in the Airedale 
would give him a hard mouth in retrieving upland birds, but such Is not 
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the case. To illustrate what an easy mouth they can use: Some time 
agro my dogr, 'Lake Dell Leader.' came on the run from the far end of my 
place. By his actions I knew that he had something in his mouth that he 
wanted to give me. I reached out my hand, and he very carefully put an 
egg in my hand, then staij^ted back, and took me to where one of my 
hig:h-flyiner White Legrhorns had grone over the fence and stolen her nest. 
There were six egga left in the nest. Since that time I always take 
Leader when I go through the yards, telling him to look for eggs. He 
works carefully back and forth in the ferns in the back of the yards, 
and has retrieved many an egg, and has yet to crack the first one. On 
quail that he has retrieved for me, he hardly disturbed a feather. Any- 
one who has seen an Airedale at work on big game knows he has no 
equal. One thing I have noticed about an Airedale is that they seem to 
be so pleased and interested when given some work that is to be iheir 
work — driving stock, work with the chickens, carrying mail from the 
mail-box, anything that is their own particular job — and the more work 
they have the better they like it. To sum it all up, the Airedale — with 
half a show — will do the work of any kind of a dog, and make good in 
any place." 

Gunshyness, How Avoided and Cured. 

Young dogs should not be frightened by the discharge of fire- 
arms near them and never be shot over until first accustomed in a 
proper way to the gun. Many an otherwise splendid prospect has 
been ruined by the ignorance and short-sightedness of an owner in 
making a mistake in the beginning. No matter how sensitive an in- 
dividual disposition you have to deal with, even of the really timid 
sort, if on,e starts right with the gun problem you are bound to suc- 
ceed. But taking a timid puppy to the traps and having him scared 
to death by the cannonading of the firearms, or shooting off guns 
about his kennel home, when his attention is not diverted by an in- 
terest in something to his liking, is in effect the same as a deliberate 
plan of making a young dog needlessly gunshy, though some there 
are that will withstand even this heroic treatment and come out of it 
with heedless courage. The one underlying principle that must be 
thoroughly kept in mind to accustom a young dog to the sound of 
the discharge of firearms is to be certain that the young dog is in- 
tently interested in the object of the sport, such as bird life and its 
chasing, or animal life and the excitement of its trailing or treeing. 
When the young dog is thoroughly imbued with the excitement of its 
nature in pursuing game in this manner, then, and only then, is the 
right time to first fire a gun over or near him. The surprise is then 
completely absorbed in the mental excitement over the game, and 
your dog associates the explosion as being connected with his own 
mental interest in game life. This ethical view of accustoming a 
young dog to firearms is the underlying principle involved in all the- 
ories upon this subject, which are numerous. Once understood, it is 
easy to see that its success is always assured. Curing gunshyness in 
a dog that has been started off wrong is a much more difficult task 
than avoiding its occurrence. There is but one humane and success- 
ful method for its accomplishment, and that is the one suggested 
herein. Get your subject thoroughly interested in a mental way in 
the excitement of some game, and then use the gun, moderately at 
first, and if discretion and patienoe is used the result is certain. The 
author once had a seemingly hopeless gunshy setter. After study- 
ing the case a great deal, the above system was alone responsible for 
his complete cure. An Airedale is just as much subject to gunshy- 
ness as any other breed if improperly introduced to the sound of the 
gun. Make this start correctly and there will be no trouble there- 
after. 

Retrieving. 

Whatever game the Airedale is to be used on under the shot- 
gun, retrieving is essentially a dependence that the breed naturally 
inclines toward. In beginning the education of an Airedale that is 
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to be used in retrieying, the principles outlined in Chapter VII 
Bhonld be followed rigid ly. A roll of cloth, rolled hard, about the 
size of a game bird, is the best thing to use for yard training to 
retrieve. A ball is objectionable, as too hard, or, if soft the dog is 
inclined to squeeze the object brought. Plajrf ul retrieving is a good 
enough beginning but the required obedience to command FETCH 
should be insisted upon. In perfecting this, there is but one depend- 
able method to adopt, and that is a partial force system, by which is 
meant one that need not necessarily administer pain as penalty for 
refusal but yet one in which the insistence on obedience to command 
is demanded and secured. If the dog in question is so fully imbued 
with the wish to retrieve that there is no tendency to refuse, there 
need be no force tactics, and this is the case with almost all Aire- 
dales. In the case of some more stubborn temperaments, or those 
who wish to obey only when so inclined, the following method will 
outline the best means of exacting implicit obedience in the matter of 
making a forced retriever, such that no matter where the command 
is given it will be obeyed, as having compulsion associated with it 
by early teaching. 

DaUy Ijessons. 

Have a regular time each day, not longer in duration than 
twenty minutes or half an hour. The dog is always handled with a 
lead. The left hand handles the mouth; always stand on the right 
side of the dog, facing in the same direction the dog does. Holding 
roll in right hand, give the command "FETCH." (The pupil will not 
heed the command. ) Then, with the left hand force open the mouth, 
quickly and insert the cloth roll, repeating the word HOLD. After 
enforcing the holding of the cloth roll, release the roll on command 
GIVE. Praise the effort and repeat many times, rewarding the 
progress made with a tid-bit. By easy and patient stages of progress 
the cloth is gradually held a bit farther away from the muzzle until 
the pupil reaches for it, on command FETCH, each time, and holds 
until told to GIVE. Extending this reacliing inclination down 
toward the floor and finally from off the palm of hand rested on 
floor, the pupil will quickly FETCH the roll off the ground, and 
bring it for delivery (always as yet on lead). Liberty allowed in 
perfecting a forced retriever is impossible at this stage, for the first 
time you meet with a refusal to obey, it is necessary to return to the 
beginning, and by easy stages force by pinching the lips a bit in 
enforcement of the opening of mouth. Intimidating the pupil is not 
desired or necessary. Simple sternness, careful handling, and plenty 
of praise and reward for successful efforts will bring the results, but 
disobedience to command should not be permitted at any stage, for 
this absolute requirement of instant obedience to command is the 
underlying secret of the success of the entire system, which from 
custom eventually becomes a reliance that makes the sort of re- 
triever that never refuses to FETCH when told. As soon as the pupil 
will FETCH promptly the length of the lead, begin to steadily in- 
crease the distance (at liberty now), and from having made the les- 
sons a daily fixture and continuing them even after the pupil is most 
dependable in his performances, results of the desired kind will be 
attained. Interesting a young dog to "seek bird" at command, by 
the use of nose to find hidden objects is another valuable aid in his 
development. 

A Lost Duck. 

The writer once had an amusing experience with a dog that he 
had educated on this system of forced retrieving, which is but one of 
many incidents to show that a brainy dog at times has more good 
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-sense and judgment than his master. It was after a morning's flight 
of ducks on the marshes of the Sumas Prairie had subsided, and the 
subject of conversation with a companion hunter was forced retriev- 
ing and its advantages. My companion suddenly remembered a duck 
lost in the middle of a pond-hole a week or two previously which had 
not been retrieved, as his dog would not go out for it. There was 
nothing to do but to prove the theorjr In practice, so both of us re- 
paired to the locality of the lost duck. There it was, out in the 
middle, quietly resting upon the placid water in the hot sun. To get 
the trained forced retriever to go out to it, something was thrown 
out toward its vicinity and the command FETCH given. Instantly 
the dog went out, but had hardly approached the spot when he 
turned in his wake and returned to shore. The laugh was immedi- 
ately on dog and the writer. Had the dog been a ''pleasure re- 
triever" only, the incident would have necessarily ended then and 
there. The pupil had, however, been thoroughly well grounded in 
his lessons and knew that a positive refusal was not to be permitted, 
so another trial was given the dog. This time, the writer gave the 
command FETCH and watched progress from the shore. When the 
dog came within a few feet of the duck, he turned and looked at his 
master with an expression of the eyes almost saying, "If you really 
want it I will bring it in"; whereupon, with the order repeated, the 
dog reached for and took the tip end of one wing in his mouth and 
literally towed it to shore, but before the shore was reached the 
stench from the rotten carcass was enough to drive away all personal 
interest in its possession. The laugh was then promptly upon the 
other fellow, and there was no room to further doubt the ethics of 
forced retrieving or the ability of this particular retriever. 

Preparation for Vermin Killing and Big Game Hunting. 

Another sphere for the usefulness of the Airedale and essential- 
ly one for which he is perfectly qualified is vermin killing and big 
game hunting. The principle involved in successfully perfecting nis 
development in these is beginning slowly with a puppy and never 
advancing one's expectations beyond the dog's capabilities. A good 
plan is to give a puppy, three or four months old, rats to kill and 
become much interested in. Confine them in a tight room, at first, 
until the youngster becomes accomplished and quick in the work of 
killing with despatch. Next, encourage the chasing of stray cats and 
treeing them. If coons are to be found, it is a good plan to take a 
young dog, when past six months old, out with some experienced 
coon dog and give him the experience of a few hunts. Don't expect 
much heavy work in killing, until an Airedale is past a year old. A 
puppy that has been accustomed to vermin killing during the first 
year of its life takes readily to the hunting of big game, when old 
enough, and most any green and inexperienced Airedale when not too 
far advanced in age has an inherent fondness to get out and hunt 
vigorously when near the haunts of game, especially if in the com- 
pany of older and experienced dogs at first. The writer has always 
made a practice of sending a young dog^ when almost a year old, 
that was to be fitted for big game hunting, off for one season of 
steady hunting with some good hunter, who has experienced dogs, 
and let his practical experiences be his education in this particular 
sport. There may be some little danger at first, if young dogs are 
inclined to be a bit too courageous and at times when working on 
bear for their first time, they get in too close and get a bad cuff 
which tears them up a bit but rarely ever fatally. In company with 
other dogs there is but little risk. 

The Airedale's cleverness in keeping out of harm's way is most 
exceptional, and in this respect they excel any other breed of hunt- 
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inir dog8» and no breed possesses snch nnfailinc; and ever present 
conras^e in dexterously handling most difficult emergencies, encoun- 
tered particularly in bear hunting, and many a present day hunter 
owes his life to the courage of his Airedales, when other dogs in his 
pack weaken; their dead-game faithfulness in sticking by and divert- 
ing an infuriated bear that has a hunter in a bad pocket being today 
probably the strongest asset of the Airedale as a breed for hunting 
work. 

PoIUiig Potcvpiiie QdHIs Fram Dogs. 

Inasmuch as those who hunt Airedales where porcupines abound 
are at first bothered with their dogs killing them and getting the 
quills badly into face and mouth, the helpful advice of an experienced 
hunter will assist many in being properly prepared to help out in 
such a contingency. Mr. C. Cobb» taxidermist of Kalispell, Montana, 
recommends the following: Carry in your hip pocket a half -pint 
flask of acid vinegar and a pair of five-inch flat-nosed pliers. Pour 
the vinegar over the nose and mouth, where the quills are. The 
vinegar will soak down the quill and immediately stop the quill from 
working in any farther, also causing the quill to release its hold and 
thus be pulled out very easily. The acid in the vinegar seems to 
soften the quills. A dog should be choked down and held during the 
operation, which once experienced they submit to without much 
resistance." 

Females Ck^mpared to Males. 

The question is often asked, "Is the female as capable in hunting 
as the male?" The reply is unquestionably that the female Airedale 
is fully as capable, if not more so, than the male in every test of 
courage and gameness, and trailing of big game. The females in all 
breeds seem to by nature have a most dependable hunting ambition, 
and in actual combat are most fearless when aroused. The breeding 
season of a female is an annoyance when in company with other 
dogs, especially when conditions are not convenient for her care, as 
in mountain life. For companionship and personal use in occasional 
hunting, the female is much the preferable to own, but for the reg- 
ular hunting pack the males are better adapted and give the most 
satisfactory results. 

Hunting Methods Used. 

Some work the Airedale always within reach on still-hunting 
and slow-trailing methods, but the majority of big game hunters who 
use Airedales, accustom them to a free and wide liberty of range, 
depending on their barking when on trail to determine their where- 
abouts, and as in all big game hunting, a trailing-bark is readily 
distinguishable from the bark when game is at bay or treed. This 
method seems to be destined to be the accepted one, espcially for 
covering lots of territory. 

How to **Pack** a Hunting Dog. 

Airedales are readily trained to carry a "pack" in hunting trips 
through timber and mountainous regions, and when not overloaded 
their natural great strength is in this manner put to valuable use 
when pack horses are not available. Ten miles a day over rough 
country is a fair daily average. A 40-pound dog carries 15 pounds, 
a 65-pound dog 20 pounds and an 80-pound dog 30 pounds all day 
without fatigue. The "pack" should not be bulky, preferably feed. 
Divide the material carried into two equal parts and put same into 
small (flour) sacks. Put these into an ordinary jute feed sack, tying 
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the open end. In the middle, three or lour Inches from one edge, 
cut a hole large enough to allp over the dog'a head. When put on 
tie the enda beneath the chest. 

Conpling Dc^s. 

When coupling doga together in timbered sections, do not use 
chain couplings, but good stout cord, lor the reason that at times 
dogs win start on fresh scent when coupled and get fast In some 
tangle while lost. It tied with rope, they will gnaw it until free and 
thus return to camp. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE AIREDAIiE IN CANADA 



The blBtory of the Airedale In Canada goes back to about 1900 
and I have it on good authority that tbe first of tbe breed imported 
Into Canada was through one of the Hendrlee of Hamilton. . Tbe 
tiret breeder to take up Airedales to any extent was the late C. W. 
Lauren, Esq., ot Montreal, who imported many well known English 
winners and the success of the breed ia Canada owes much to Wb 
enterprise. Among many of the good ones he imported might be 
mentioned tbe Champions, Master Royal, Mistress Hoyal, Tone 
Masterpiece and Rockley Oorang. Mr. McKey of Hamilton, was also 
one of the pioneer fanciers of the breed. Mr. S. Black of Toronto 
tor some years was an extensive breeder and did some winning. 
Mr. J, W. Bain of Toronto, president of the Canadian Airedale Club 
has owned many good ones. Champion Culmlngton Nettle being 
prominent among them, a bitch that was shown against all comerH 
without defeat. Mr. Bain became one of our best amateur Judges. 
The Caerphilly Kennel started in 1906 with a Floritorm bitch and 
has steadily Increased its breeding stock, owning numerous winners 
and importations of note. The noted sire Caerphilly Marvel brought 
mucli favorable publicity to this kennel, ending his career in 1916 
at eleven years ot age: He left a record to be proud of; His progeny 
are known from coast to coast: He sired the best Canadian-bred dog 
puppy at Toronto, also. Marvel's Double, the big winner at Detroit 
Auto Show In April, 1916, securing many special prizes, among them 
cup for best in show. Marvel's Double was sold for $260 to Mr. 
Kenny of Detroit. 

During 1915 and 1916 a great deal of improvement has been 
made In this popular breed In Canada and many good dogs have 
sprung up and while all are not prize winners, they are a great Im- 
provement on the dogs formerly shown, and it is an exception to see 
a really poor specimen at our shows. It looks promising for the 
future, aa breeders are paying more attention to the bitch end of 
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the game, rormerljr anytblag tbat was an Airedale was mated to 
some well-known stud dog, wltb the result tbat tbere were many 
indifferent speclmena tbrown on tbe public, and soft coats and Ilgbt 
eyes were prominent. 

So much bas been written on tbe origin ot the Airedale tbat tbe ■ 
writer refralne from enlarging on what ta&a been written, but It mar 
not be out of place to quote from one ol tbe best antborltlea of the 
old school, "Stonebenge," In bis "Dogs ot tbe British Isles"; He 
states one of tbe first of the breed to receive recognition was the 
bitch Fracture, owned by Judge L. P. C. Astley In 1885, and at that 
time the best of her breed. This bitch, according to Stonebenge, Is 
spoken of as having a good nose, very fond Of water, and possessing 
a fair amount of Intelligence, good on rats and rabbits. He states 
that it Is almost impossible to trace tbe origin of tbe breed to any 
particular source, except that It 1b "generally admitted" to be a 
mixture ot Scottish. Dandle, Bedlington and Bull terrier crosses 
mized wltb Otterhound. 

Mr. Norman Mackenzie of Reglna, is about tbe most enthusi- 
astic Alredaler we have, bis Importation, King Nobbler's Double, 
having now become both American and Canadian Champion during 
the past year ol tearless showing, meeting the best and coming out 
with a few exceptions on tbe top ot tbe heap. Another good one 
Hr. Mackenile bas lined up for Championship honors U his latest 
importation. Polam Maxim, considered a well-balanced terrier. 

A dog that was much admired during 1915 was Morning Ad- 
miration, owned by E. W. Bellinger ot Toronto. This dog was easily 
the best Canadian-bred dog out and also did very well at New York. 
Had he a bit more size, experts say, he would have topped the lot. The 
usual number of new breeders spring up each year; starting out 
with a cheap bitch, mated to some well-known stud dog, they con- 
sider themselves full-fledged Airedalers, but their term is usually 
sbort-llved, as the public prefer to pay a fair price for a good speci- 
men, with tbe result tbat tbe best breeders still find a steady 
demand for their offerings. 

In tbe past two or three years new breeders who have become 
prominent In getting bold ot good specimens, can be mentioned. 
Job. Russell. M. P. P. Toronto. Fred J. Blake, Almonte, Ont., Gor- 
don Higbee, Fontbill, Ont., P. R. Hilborn, Preston, Ont. Tbere are 
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a number of others in Canada, too, but these gentlemen have gone to 
considerable expense In importinK bitches, in whelp to noted sires, 
besides bringing out other stock which will help considerably to 
improve the Airedale in Canada. 

Mr. Walter Berwick of Shelbume, Ont., owner ol the Dufterln 
KennelB, Is one of Canada's largest breeders of Airedales, and one 
who has done much for the breed. It would be an oversight to 
close this article without mentioning Lieut. -Col. Ussher, late of To- 
ronto, now at the front. He was the breeder and owner of Cham- 
pion Qraystone Qrowler and other good onee. Col. Ruttan, also at 
the front, of Port Arthur, Ont., "went in strong for the Caerphilly 
strain and showed with much success. 

The Canadian West is favored In having many Airedale enthusi- 
asts. British Columbia Is full'of them, with McConnell of Vancou- 
ver breeding good ones each season. Mr. Geo. Gillespie of Victoria 
started In well with some notable Importations from the Clonmel 
Kennels over a decade ago, and other younger breeders are keeping 
the breed to the front, particularly Mrs. A. L. Browntle, Victoria, 
owner of CapIIano Chinook, and A. E. Grant. South Vancouver, 
owner of the winner at several shows. Champion KlUarney Marlon. 

It Is quite evident that the Airedale Is the most popular breed 
in Canada today and Is destined to remain so, as long as Its breeders 
keep the practical usefulness of the breed Intact and also keep pace 
with the rapid advance In perfection of Individual type, which only 
careful study and most successful matlngs can produce. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE.— This book. "All About Alredalea," can be pur- 
chased from Mr. Walter Berwick. (Canadian Agent), Shelbume, Ontario, 
Canada. Also. Soya Bean Meal, and Husky Dog- Feed. 
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OHAKPIOH THAYEBDALB TEMNET 

Tfae proplery of Mr. Alexander Rnnell, Sim FrsQciBCa 

AIREDALE ANECDOTES 

Tbere iB no other breed that Is destined to have bo much written 
concerning It aa the Airedale, for Its use In so many varied callings 
in life constantlf brings before the public tales ot the cleverness of 
the breed. The oft-dlacussed question, does a dog "think"? is am- 
ply answered in many eiperiences with 'Airedales, for the Airedale is 
most certainly "a dog that thinks." The following anecdotes are 
duly accredited experiences mostly within the acquaintance of the 
author, and some of thein have been published previously In the 
journals mentioned, with articles furnlsb^-d by the author. They arR 
of interest to all fanciers of the breed, as Illustrating In some special 
manner the successful use of the breed, whether In big-game hunting 
or its cleverness shown in odd experiences. 

In an illustrated article on "The Working Airedale" In Recre- 
ation (March, 190S) compiled by the author, which article was the 
first of its kind to be published, the following is of Interest: 

Field Sport With aa Airedale. 

"One of the first Imported Airedales to prove himself a fine 
working dog In the West was Waterside Wizard, and the blood of 
this dog Is prominent In many of the beet working Airedales In the 
West today. J. A. Kerr relates bow he found this dog Wizard 
capable ot remarkably intelligent work In field shooting. He hunted 
over this dog for a number of days and speaks of his great accuracy 
In trailing grey squirrels and locating them positively in tall trees. 
This dog was also trained on quail and he would hunt a hedge row 
or stubble so well and fast, locating the birds cautiously when they 
were near him, that he was nearly the equal of a setter. Wizard 
excelled as a retriever and his get shows this strong characteristic." 

Bontiiig Big Game in Calif omia. 

Bough Rock, the hero ot the following anecdotes, was a June, 
1904, pnppy and for the first twenty months ot his life was a family 
pet and child's playmate, an undersized Airedale, weighing not to 
exceed 40 pounds, by Timrock ex. Lady Marvel. 

He had never so much as killed a rat, when in February, 1906, 
he was aent to J. W. Gregg, who by occupation Is a big-game hunter, 
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in the Shasta Mountain region of California. Mr. Gregg had for 
years hunted with a pack of cross-bred hounds, and long wished for 
a terrier that could not only kill in single combat anything of reason- 
able size, but one that would tree and "stay with" at bay large 
game, and also a dog possessing enough nose to trail independent of 
the hounds. His experience with this, his first Airedale, is note- 
worthy as exhibiting the merits o^ the breed. 

"Mr. R. M. Palmer: I received Rough Rock in due time and 
must say he is the greatest piece of dog flesh I have ever run across. 

"His first work was to hunt gophers in the alfalfa fields. Then 
I caught a full-grown coyote in a steel trap, and I liberated his foot 
and put him into a 50-pound apple box, and unbeknown to Rough 
Rock placed the box out in the alfalfa field, where Roughy went 
each morning to hunt gophers. Then I climbed up into my barn 
where I could see the fun. He dug gophers a short time before he 
smelled the coyote, and the way he flew at that box was not slow 
and in less than two minutes he had the box torn open and pulled 
the coyote out, and such a fight I never saw before. First one on 
top and then the other. Not a sound was made, only the hurried 
breathing to tell one that it was a life and death struggle. Once 
the coyote tore loose and made a dash for liberty, but the pup soon 
caught him by the ham, and again they were locked in a death strug- 
gle, and in a few minutes Roughy had his first coyote killed. He 
stood and looked at it a minute, then trotted off to a ditch, took a 
drink and took one more look at the coyote and went back to his 
work digging out gophers. 

"I have had him out on only one hunt. We were out three days 
and killed one cougar, two bears (one black and one brown) and 
one fisher. Roughy ran from start to finish ahead of the hounds, 
barked at the tree and fought as hard as he could I notice that he 
can climb over rocks that the pack has to go around. He never has 
time to play with the young hounds, but tries to get them to hunt 
with him. I saw him bring them a squirrel today that he had worked 
at least an hour to dig out. He delights to help drive the cattle and 
always wants to help with wild horses, or when branding calves. He 
is all attention at all times. I never saw a dog that wanted to work 
or tried to help as he does.** 

Also Mr. Gregg writes: "Yesterday I was moving cattle, had a 
collie pup and Rough Rock with me. The shepherd pup saw a coyote 
and ran it over a ridge, but soon came back hunting me, the coyote 
chasing him. Rough came up just in timo and joined the chase. The 
coyote was enjoying himself too much to notice Roughy coming like 
an avenging angel to the rescue of the pup, and before the coyote 
was aware of his presence Roughy had him by the ham. The mo- 
tions of the pair in the mix-up that followed were so rapid that one 
could hardly tell coyote, from dog, but soon Roughy had him by the 
throat and hung there until the coyote was dead.** (We often hear 
the inquiry, can an Airedale kill a coyote without the assistance of 
other dogs? This is only one of numerous instances of its being done 
within my acquaintance. If the coyote is caught there is no question 
about an Airedale doing the killing, but they are not so easily caught 
except by the use of speedy dogs to outrun or turn them.) 

Mr. Gregg further writes: 

"Since I wrote you last, Rough Rock has had varied experiences. 
He helped to kill six bears, some of them he treed alone before the 
hounds caught up with him, as he outruns all the other dogs, either 
on a cold or a hot trail, and the rougher the ground the farther he is 
ahead. He is the most reckless devil I ever saw. I have seen him 
swing onto the ribs of a bear on a down-hill run and it did not seem 
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to me that bis leet toucbed the ground once In ten yards. I have 
seen small bears cult bim and roll blm ten feet, but be was back 
again, tlghtlng like a demon. 

"About two weeks ago I was out on the range. Rough Rock was 
with me. On my return home I missed bim, so 1 took some ot the 
other dogs and went back to where I last Eaw him. By careful work 
I found where he had been following a coon track and the other dogs 
finall; gathered around a big oak. I found a hole near the ground 
and could bear Roughy barking Inside. I dug out a lot of votten 
wood and then a big dead coon, which bed completely stopped tbc 
bole up, BO that the dog could not get out. As soon as the bole was 
opened be came out and I then pulled out two more dead coons, both 
full grown females. The first one was as heavy as the dog, who was 
none the worse off for his battle. He must have had a 'bot tlm.:'." 

"My two children were out riding today, looking over the cattle, 
and Roughy was along. They beard him barking In a clump of oaks 
and found he had a lynx (Callforuia bay-lynx) In a small oak. When 
It lumped out of the tree Roughy attacked It. After a bard flgbt, 
Roughy killed It alone and the children tied a halter rope to It and 
dragged it home. 

"November, 1907, — I have bad a week of successful bunting in 
which Rough Rock has cut a conspicuous figure. In our first kill, my 
'start dog' was caught by the bear and badly crippled, so I had to 
depend on Rough Rock altogether as a starter, and he proved himself 
a No. 1 start dog. He has stayed under a tree for two days and 
nights, keeping the bear up the tree. He has treed two bear and one 
mountain lion alone In the past week. He would rather tree lynx 
than eat, and at a guess, would say that he has treed twenty In the 
last six months. Show him once and be remembers. He Is perfectly 
broken off of deer, will sometimes stop and look at them, but never 
runs them. At night when I pick up the mltk buckets he is off for 
the cows and drives them up slowly, and no matter where I am, be 
is always on band ready to help." — J, W. Gregg, Gazelle, California. 
Big-Game HnnUng in Washington. 

In the pursuit of big game in the state of Washington, experi- 
ences with tbe Airedale are similar. Mr, A. E, McSorley, formerly of 
Elma, has bunted the Airedale much in company with bounds. He 
writes: "1 killed two wildcats yesterday and enjoyed a fine chase. 
We had three Airedales and three hounds and I tell you we had some 
fine muale. * • • Last week we took Ruler out with a couple of 
hounds after a big bear. They gave him a hot chase all day. In and 
out of hearing, but the timber and brush was so dense we could not 
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get near enough for a shot. Night coming on. ve had to go home 
without the dogB. The next afternoon a farmer came to town with 
the hounds. He had heard the dogs baying and barking In the 
woods near his place, and went out there and killed the bear they 
had kept treed all night. He had attempted to skia the bear, but the 
Airedale would not let him touch it. I hitched up my rig and drove 
out with him five miles and found Ruler a mighty glad dog to see 
me and be released from his vigil." 

"The dogs traded a bob-cat the other day for several hours. 
Hearing them making toward the head of a gulch. I took liadr 
Marvel with me and crossed to where the cat would have to come 
and no sooner got there than Marvel saw It coming along a wind-fall 
and she closed in with it at once and after a hard fight killed it 
alone. As the ether dogs came up trailing, 1 held them, te see if she 
could make the kill herself, which she certainly did with utmost 
gamenesB." 

A HooMfaold AsslstADt. 

Mr. J. E. Zelner of Asotin. Wash., believes in an Airedale doing 
his full share of family household duties and on wash-day the 
services of his "Raetus" are employed In running the washing ma- 
chine, which duty he performs with ready willingness. 
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An Airedale ita a Life-saver. 

Current press reports relate the following Incident as occurrlns 
In Dayton, Ohio: A little girl had become lost from her mother la 
the city's crowded streets, but was accompanied by an Airedale, 
carrying a bundle In his mouth. When crossing a crowded street, 
an automobile came whizzing by. The Airedale grasped the child's 
dress and pulled her out of danger, but the machine struck the dog 
and sent him Bpinning into the street. The dog soon regained his feet 
and trotted limplngly along with his ward. It was afterwards learned 
that the dog was owned by C. J. Bulpln, a well known Airedale 
fancier of that city. Although the dog was considerably shaken up 
by his collision with the auto, his Injuries were not serious. The 
dog was Wachusett Flashlight, and Mr. Bulpin states that on two 
occasions this dog has rescued children from drowning. 
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How ''Rags** Handled the Boar. 

L. R. Colt, of Lakeside, Washington, has had a number of Aire- 
dales on his Chelan ranch for some years. He states that they have 
actually cleaned his large place up so thoroughly in exterminating 
vermin that there is nothing left save his poultry and stock. Not 
long since he was entertaining a visiting delegation from the State 
Agricultural College, and as the visitors wished to inspect his hogs, 
they adjourned to the barns, accompanied by the ^'monarch of all he 
surveys," Mr. Colt's Airedale, "Rags." After looking over the choice 
porkers, the stall of a tremendous boar was opened and the big 
fellow inspected and admired. Being of the vicious sort, the old boar 
was not encouraged to make friends and on leaving his quarters, the 
stall gate was left open by mistake. It was but a minute before the 
big fellow was charging all occupants of the stables and had things 
flying about lively. It seemed impossible to control him, when with- 
out a word of command or direction up came the Airedale, Rags, 
and, comprehending the situation at a glance, he closed in on the 
boar, took him firmly by one ear and most vigorously led him back 
to his stall. The boar seemed conquered at once and became most 
amenable to his new master. AH remarked on the sagacity of the 
Airedale in this feat of cleverness. 

Maimers at Meal Times, Etc. 

R. R. Upper, of Orillia, Wash., tells us that his Airedale, Lake 
Dell Peggy, besides other clever stunts, has one of daily occurrence, 
which is this: At milking time she goes at once and hunts up her 
feed pan, bringing it in her mouth, holding it by the rim, and waits 
patiently by while the cows are milked, when she places her pan 
^beside the full pail and silently asks for her portion, which, of 
<;ourse, she never fails to get. 

Among other amusing habits on the ranch this same Airedale, 
Peggy, has cultivated, is her dexterity in catching field moles: As 
A puppy after many failures to dig them out, she of her own "think- 
ing" decided on a plan, which was this: Coming to a fresh mole 
mound, she would stealthily watch it, like a cat watching a mouse 
Tiole, and the instant the dirt mound was seen to move a little, she 
would spring and grab, dirt pile and all, and in this way caught the 
mole, too. A ranch dog like Peggy likes to exhibit her knowledge 
of new finds. One day she went out to the ploughman in the field 
^nd carefully laid an egg down on the ground near him, aad seethed 
much excited over the incident. It being almost lunch time, he took 
the egg and followed her lead back some distance to the barn, where 
in great excitement Peggy led him to a newly, discovered stolen nest 
with a large number of eggs in it, from which she had taken the 
one to exhibit her find. 

An Airedale Better Than a Gun. 

Several years ago the author when calling upon Mr. Harry W. 
X-acy, in Boston, who is today recognized as a leading judge of 
national reputation and a firm friend of the Airedale, asked Mr. 
I^acy what he thought of the breed. His reply was brief, in that 
with his affliction (deafness) "he would rather have an Airedale at 
his heels when among strangers than any other breed of dogs." 

Illustrative of this deep-seated disposition of always being ready 
to guard the person of his master, Mr. W. B. Bailey writes: 

"I was taking a puppy I had sold, on chain Thursday night, 
January 6, 1911, about 9 o'clock, from my place to the Northern 
Pacific depot, to ship her to her new owner. The route was on the 
railroad tracks through the yards about a mile and a half. I had 
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passed one fellow, who turned and followed me. As I did not like 
his looks, I hurried on and had not gone more than fifty yards, when 
the pup (only 7 months old) started to growl. It was pitch-dark. 
I could see nothing, hut presently a fellow came up out of the ditch 
and ordered me to *throw up your hands.' Just then the dog made 
a leap at him. I let go the chain and yelled 'Get him, Jess!' and ran. 
From the fact that he did not take a shot at me or the dog, I am of 
the opinion that the dog gave him so much to think of so suddenly, 
that he lost his nerve. However that may have been, the Airedale 
saved my watch and a few dollars. Score one more for the Airedale. 
If this had been the old dog, I would not have been surprised, as he 
is certainly 'some dog,' but it was out of common for a seven-months 
old pup." 

An Airedale to Guard Chickens. 

We have all heard of the faithful sheep dog, and his brainy 
methods employed to keep his flock moving to his satisfaction, but 
here is one for an Airedale (Lake Dell Racket), who, when farmed 
out for a season, of her own accord immediately took much interest 
in the rancher's flock of poultry. He soon noticed her driving them 
away from forbidden territory in a garden spot and when the little 
chicks insisted on getting out of the yard, she would take them up 
tenderly and free them at the place of their escape and see that they 
went back again. One day the rancher had been away and on his 
return he could see Racket very busy with the poultry. The gate 
of the corral had been left open, and the whole flock seemed pos- 
sessed to get out, much to her annoyance. He was so much amused 
with her guardianship that he sat down on a log on the side hill and 
watched the performance. After several failures, she finally drove 
them all into their yard, and then, in order to keep them there, lay 
down directly across the entrance and drove back every transgressor, 
until on his return the closed gate put an end to the necessity of her 
watchfulness, much to her delight. 

Discriminating. 

Mr. N. C. Westerfield, of Oregon City, relates a story about his 
Airedale, Governor Kibby, displaying such watchfulness over his 
poultry yards that whenever one of the White Leghorns would fly 
into the Buff Rock yards, he would make the offense known in no 
unmistakable manner to the household and, on being taken to the 
yard, drive the offender out. 

As a Detective. 

The following clipping from the American Stockkeeper (Boston) 
shows that in Europe the trailing instincts of the Airedale have been 
developed to a remarkable degree by consistent use and education^ 
to-wit : 

"A writer in the Paris Herald, in writing of the Berlin police 
dogs, speaks of the breeds selected for this work being the German 
Sheepdogs, Airedale Terriers and Doberman Pinschers. Major Klein 
handles this branch of the 'polizei' service, and in mentioning inci- 
dents of their usefulness, has the following anecdote to relate of 
the Airedale Frika: 'One of her cleverest accomplishments was the 
finding of a chest which had contained papers worth 60,000 marks, 
stolen from the Osterode residence of a Berlin merchant. 

" 'After having the scent given her, Frika went straight to the 
house of a certain shoemaker. The man was not at home, but the 
dog was allowed to go through his rooms. In a few minutes Frika 
left the house and ran directly to the edge of a small lake near by. 
She made repeated efforts to plunge into the water, but was pre- 
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vented from bo doing uBtil her master concluded there might be 
'something in it' and in a few minutes she had located the missing 
strong box, which had been sunk in the lake near the bank. The 
shoemaker, who was arrested, at first denied his guilt but finally 
confessed/ " 

Does a Dog Reason? 

The writer once received a grown Airedale at his kennel from 
the mountain districts of Idaho, where the dog had been accustomed 
to his freedom. He was confined in a kennel, surrounded by a picket 
fence, which no dog had successfully jumped. Loose on the place 
was another grown dog, Victor by name. Beyond the usual saluta- 
tions between strange dogs, nothing had been noticed in their dispo- 
sition of regard one for the other. In the evening Victor was heard 
making an unusual fuss at the kitchen door, whining and crying. 
His keeper went to the door and admonished him to keep still, and 
was called a second time by his unusual disturbance, planning to 
whip the dog for his annoyance. When reaching the door, Victor 
immediately receded and kept whining, as much as to say ''Come 
with me quick." Thinking the dog's actions strange, he lighted his 
lantern and followed the dog to see what such unusual actions might 
mean. Victor led him around two buildings, a distance of some two 
hundred feet, amid great excitement, and took him to where the 
new occupant of the kennel was hung by the neck between two pick- 
ets, voiceless and with but one or two more minutes to live. The 
keeper quickly released the Airedale from his predicament and his 
life was saved. There was little reason to expect Victor to interest 
himself in this dog's fatal predicament, as he had never known the 
dog until the evening of the accident. Question : Does a dog's mind 
reason ? 

Coon-Hunting in Minnesota With Airedales. 

Dogdom: "I have made a study of this most admirable breed 
(Airedales) for twenty years, having known them in their home 
land, and I have yet to see a place the Airedale could not fill. I have 
seen the children tie a piece of binding wire around our Airtdalo's 
stiff stub tail and fastened around his body, attach to it a little cart. 
In this way he would pull and romp with them by the hour. 

"I shall relate an incident in a coon hunt last fall. A party of 
five started out about 10 p. m. A lovely night, two Airedales and a 
bulldog (bull on chain). After about an hour brushing the corn 
fields a coon was tracked and treed by Sir Collin. Collin and maty 
were put on chain to give the bull a chance to try his much vaunted 
skill at coon killing. The coon was shaken down and had no sooner 
struck the ground than the bull had him. For twenty minutes he 
hung and chewed, and it was a sight to see the way he was torn by 
the claws of his opponent. The dog let go for breath, the coon made 
a dash for the lake, and all coaxing failed to induce the bull to tackle 
him again. Sir Collin was released and made the kill. When sepa- 
rating coon and dog the bull came into too close quarters and was 
seized by Sir Collin and was despatched in a few minutes. The coon 
w^eighed forty pounds, and put up a great fight. Another of twenty- 
one pounds was treed and killed by my young bitch *Airess.' In this 
work I notice the splendid judgment the Airedales displayed in fight- 
ing, doing all of their work from the side and always coming out of 
the melee without. a scratch, unlike the bulldog, who seemed to lay 
over his victim and received more than he gave. If ever there was a 
paragon in dogdom that paragon certainly is the Airedale. 

**R. M. DODDS, V. S., Mankato." 

s 9- 
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^sing Airedales to CiHstiire Mountain Uons Alive. 

Mr. C. Cobb relates the following in "Dogs in America": 

"Tracking and capturing live mountain lions with Airedale Ter- 
riers is a sport that is not known in the East. Of course, one reason 
for this is that there are no mountain lions in the East. After that 
reason has been given, it is like the fellow without money, the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine reasons why he is not a millionaire 
don't count. 

"The hunt of which I write took place on January 8. The tel- 
phone bell rang; and when I picked up the receiver my friend at the 
other end, about fifteen miles out of town, told me he had just dis- 
covered fresh lion tracks and asked me to bring the dogs and come 
out. To come out meant catching the train with the dogs in twenty- 
five minutes. But the train has a habit of being late, and the snow 
was heavy, so I hiked home and got my snowshoes and a little stuff 
that I had ready and the two old dogs. Briar Test and lligh License. 
The dogs were eager to be off, sensing something. The air was bully 
and crisp and we hiked to the station. The train was on time. I 
had just time to pass the pair to the baggageman and climb aboard. 
After a thirty-minute run we climbed out. There was a hike of five 
miles to where the track had been picked up. But the going was 
good and with snowshoes we made it in a short time. 

"When I saw the track I knew they were made by a couple of 
small lions, and felt we had an easy time ahead. We followed the 
tracks over a stony ridge and down into a thicket. Here the lions 
had broken through and we saw the tracks were very fresh. A 
little farther on the dogs showed signs of breaking, and then Briar 
Test and High License tried their best to slip their collars. Thinking 
it was time to let them go, I freed them. Away they went at a 
terrific speed. The first thought was that they had winded a deer 
and I was about to blow the horn when High License cut loose as 
though in great pain. Her pain, however, was just plain everyday 
chagrin or jealousy or whatever you want to call it, because she was 
unable to keep up with her mate, who had the scent perfectly and 
was chasing the lions by it. They had left the tracks and were 
pounding through the snow. We hurried on, Jake and I, but it is 
hard going and tiring running on snowshoes. I got one of my shoes 
under something and did a fall that filled my mittens full of snow. 
Little things, however, are lost sight of when chasing dogs after big 
game. The dogs were soon out of hearing and after a time we 
stopped. We listened, straining, with the wind in our favor, and then 
got the faint bark that told us our game had been treed. 

''Like a pair of fools we started on a useless run, because the 
dogs would have stayed where they were for twenty-four hours if we 
didn't get up to them. But then a person will do a lot of foolish 
things under excitement. We were hiking for some time before we 
came up in full view. If you never treed anything bigger than a 
coon, you don't know the satisfaction of being tired out and coming 
up and seeing the game sitting up in the air, tired, too, and treed 
after a long chase. There they were, a pair of half-grown lions. 
They were perched in the tree about twenty feet off the ground 
looking down on the Airedales that sat there tired and joyful at the 
bottom, unable to climb, but willing to take any chance if the others 
only would come down. 

"Whenever you find a story of a mountain lion tackling persons, 
put it down as fiction. Their principal food in this country is deer. 
It is estimated that a grown lion will average one deer a week, and 
he kills for the lust of killing. He will kill whether he is hungry 
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or not. The average sized lion is about eight feet from tip to tip and 
weighs about 180 pounds. I have known them to measure nine feet 
ten inches and to weigh 225 pounds. 

"With a pole about 10 feet long with a bit of branch left on as a 
hook over which to hang a noose I climbed up the tree and when I 
could reach a cat I slipped the noose over his head. Jake at the 
bottom of the tree gave the rope a jerk and it tightened. Then I put 
over another loop and it was drawn taut. With two ropes on him we 
jerked him out of the tree. I tied my rope to a tree and Jake held 
him until he was still. Over on his back, a pole down his belly and 
his hind and fore legs and head tied to pole and he was ready for 
traveling. Then the second cat was treated the same way. We 
rigged a sleigh out of fir boughs and the two cats were dragged back 
to town. A good afternoon's sport and some profit." 

His Master's Scent. 

Dr. P. J. Noer (The Noer Hospital, Wabeno, Wisconsin) writes 
of a very interesting experience, illustrative of the keen scent and in 
this case associated with memory, of an Airedale, Pete, he had pur- 
chased from C. H. Sweetser, of Seattle. Pete had been raised as the 
family and hunting companion of his former owner and was two 
years old at the time he was shipped to his new home in Wisconsin. 
It may be said here that he was particularly attached to his first and 
only master up to the time of his disposal. After Dr. Noer had had 
the dog for a few days and he was quite reconciled and accustomed 
to his new home and owner, one day in the doctor's mail there ar- 
rived a letter from Mr. Sweetser. "While reading the letter," Dr. 
Noer writes, "I was interrupted and dropped the hand containing 
the letter to my side. Pete, who was near, came up to me from 
behind and sniffed the letter and while doing so gave such unmis- 
takable manifestation of delight, jumping about, whining and bark- 
ing, that there could be no other explanation of the source of his 
pleasure, and there is no question in my mind but that Pete recog- 
nized his former master's scent on the letter from him. A little later 
I repeated the 'performance' in the presence of my wife, and she 
also felt sure from Pete's unusual actions, which he had not previ- 
ously shown us, that Pete recognized his former master's scent." 
(Attention is called to the fact that this letter had been handled by 
dozens of different mail clerks in its post route covering a 2000-mile 
journey.) 

Briar Answers the Telephone. 

Dr. J. W. Marshall, of Owen Sound, Ontario, owns a clever Aire- 
dale he calls BRIAR: He writes he is the best known dog in the 
town: When he is on the street you will hear everyone calling 
Briar: He performs some of the most human tricks imaginable. 
For instance, only yesterday the office nurse left the receiver down 
on one of our office telephones and forgot it. After awhile. Briar 
came whining and bothering me as I was working on a patient: He 
does this same thing every day when the town clock strikes the five- 
minute bell signalling the approach of noon. Briar knows this is the 
warning to go to dinner and he is then at my feet whining until I 
get on my coat. Well, yesterday, he was doing this at 10 A. M., so I 
drove him back to his nest. He came the second time. I drove him 
away explaining to him that the bell had not struck, scolding him for 
it. He came the third time, so I turned and he led me to the phone 
and jumped up on the chair and put his nose to the receiver, which 
was hanging down. I put it up, patted him "good dog," and he went 
and lay down until the bell rang. I have taught him to respect a cat 
wherever he meets one, and his daily playmate is our office pussy. 
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He does scoree of funny things: He will salute a, soldier at any time, 
and sets up a great howl wlien we put "God Save the King" on the 
phonograph. We can play the thing all day and he will He uncon- 
cerned as an oyster, but put "God Save the King" on, and I will bet 
a Ten, it will not get to the third note, till he is howling. 



BBIAB AND HIS PLATHATE 

Ah a Sbeep-Dog. 

Mr. C. G. Boiler, of Vina, CaUfornia, uses Airedales to attend 
and drive his large (locks of sheep on the range, and the following 
expresses his estimation of them and hla experience with hia dogs: 
"The Airedale without doubt la the smartest dog living today. I 
have never tried to teach Tuk anything but hunt and have -never sena 
her equal. Ruler I have taught lots of things. He Is a good hunter, 
drives sheep, retrieves ducks, trees wildcats, and anything I have 
started to teach him he has learned. Last fall the herder loat two 
lambs in the mountains. One got It into his head he was going to 
get away, so Into the creek he Jumped. It was a good big stream 
and he swam across to the other side and Into a deep hole and there 
' he was lodged against a high bank and there was no way to get at 
him to bring him back. Ruler was taking in the situation and was 
told to go and get the Iamb. In he went and he took bold of the 
lamb's neck very carefully and brought him back as though he were 
a duck. I brought one ol his pups into the house the other evening, 
sat him on a chair and gave blm a stick to hold In his mouth, I put 
a string on his neck so as to know him when I got home. The fol- 
lowing evening my wife told me that the pup had been packing 
sticks around all day and bringing the wood Into the house for her." 

WoUhonnds vs. Airedales. 

Mr, Tyler Henshaw tells of an experience of two of his Aire- 
dales which aptly illustrates what Airedales are capable of In mortal 
combat when circumstances forced upon them the conditions related. 
Mr. Henshaw's brother, It seems, had been using Russian Wolfhounds 
to protect the livestock on his large ranch in Mendocino County, 
California, and expressed himself as skeptical about the garaeness of 
the Airedale in coyote killing and other predatory animals, so the two 
bitches, Lake-Dell Trip and Vixen, both daughters of Lady Marvel, 
a particularly game Airedale on big-game hunting, were sent up to 
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the ranch to be tried out. On arrival they were giren a kennel 
alongside two large Wolfhounds, that were kept confined because of 
their viciousness. Much talk was occasioned by the advent of the 
Airedales and speculation as to their comparative fighting abilities 
with the large and experienced Wolfhounds, for the Airedales were 
nothing much to look at, being the hunting type, and in weight 4& 
pounds for Trip and about 60 for Vixen. After all predictions had 
been made, their keeper, to his utter surprise, the next morning after 
their arrival, found that during the night previous the Wolfhounds 
had torn their way through the wire fencing, and had mixed it with 
Trip and Vixen, and one of the Wolfhounds was found dead in the 
kennel yard of the Airedales and the other in a dying condition in 
the next pen. What a battle it must have been? As there were 
no spectators to intervene, this accidental test of the wonderful fight- 
ing abilities of the Airedale and their gameness to the limit of 
physical test is noteworthy. The two Airedales, barring being slashed 
some by the punishing Wolfhound teeth, were quite fit after their 
encounter and are two individuals of remarkably docile and gentle 
disposition, but as quick as lightning when in action." 

Ted Guards His ''Pal/* 

Detroit Press: "A keen west wind, biting cold, swept the broad 
expanse of Lafayette avenue, today; a wind so cold that even the- 
sunlight had little of heat to offer, but though he shivers and suffers^ 
from its effects it is all the same to 'Ted,' the big Airedale, for his 
little friend is dead. 

''All last night he kept guard over the body of the little fox 
terrier which was his special care and, though exhausted and in evi- 
dent pain from the intense cold, he refused to leave the corner at 
Hubbard avenue and Lafayette boulevard, where his 'pal' was killed. 
Other dogs of the neighborhood have come with their offerings of 
sympathy and have tried in their dog fashion to assuage the sorrow 
of 'Ted,' but their efforts have been in vain. One and all have been 
driven away from the tiny form which lies at the roadside. Play- 
fellows they had been for months past, the Airedale and the small 
fox terrier boasting no home and no pedigree. 

"The children of the neighborhood who had marked the great, 
friendship which existed between the two dogs had tried with induce- 
ments of food and marks of affection to tempt 'Ted' away so that 
the body of the other dog could be removed, but no amount of per-^ 
suasion could get 'Ted' from the friend he guarded. In life he wa&* 
the protector of the smaller animal, and in death he evidently 
resolved that no further harm would be allowed to come his way. 

"A passing automobile came too swiftly on the little dog, yester- 
day afternoon. Injured, he crawled into the cover of the bushes at 
the side of the road to die. All the wailing of his larger friend 
could not save his life, and though the form was still and cold 'Ted*" 
refused to believe that his playfellow was gone. Those who came 
with a show of bringing relief to the. little dog w^re welcomed by 
'Ted,' but anyone who showed any disposition to remove it from his 
sight soon saw his ill-will by a snarl and strong attack. 

"Only Ted's obedience to his master's call brought about an end 
to the situation after a two days' vigil, a^d now Ted makes his 
pilgrimage daily to the scene of his little pal's disaster and takes 
seeming comfort in the scant scent of what was for him everything 
that friendship in dog life could be." 

Was It an Airedale? 

While Congressman William Kent was campaigning in the 
mountains of Mendocino County, California, he stopped at a wayside^ 
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The Palmer Airedales 



We breed the 
standard, large, useful 
Airedale, the ideal 
"pal" at home, the 
incomparable hunting 
companion afield and 
the unequalled protec- 
tor of property, family 
or livestock. There is a 
wide variance in tem- 
peraments of different 
strains of the Airedale. 

If you want The 
Trustworthy Sort get 
a Lake-Dell-bred Aire- 
"READY" dale. 

"Lake-Dell" Airedales have been the Silver Cup win- 
ners in Canada at Victoria, Vancouver and Calgary shows, 
and on the Pacific Coast at Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Ever- 
ett, Portland, Oakland, Venice, Santa Cruz and San Fran- 
cisco shows, in the keenest of competition. 

Puppies for sale at reasonable Prices. 



LAHE-DELL RENNEL 

R. M. FALMCR (Owner) 

8447 Renton Avenue Seattle, Washington 

(ReiistcTed in American and United Keiin«l Clubs) 

"START WITH THE BEST' 
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TK« ONLY -WEEKLY FAFER 
IN i\MCRIC>^ DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO DOCS 

Field and Fancy 



4f Dog Fanciers will find more of interest in one 
issue of Field and Fancy than any other paper giv- 
ing space to the dog. 

Q Its articles are handled fearlessly, truthfully and 
without reserve. Its reviews are not governed by 
its advertising columns and its discussions of mat- 
ters pertaining to the fancy are not "controlled/* 



SPECIAL ARTICXE BY SPECIAUSTS 

On Hygiene 
Breeds 
Standard 
Polnta 
Kennels 
Shows 

4| If it is about Dogs and it's News, you will find 
it in Field and Fancy. 

H Send for Sample Copy and Special Book Sub- 
scription offer. 



FIELD AND FANCY PUBLISHING CO. 

10 N. Broadway, Nyack, N. Y. 



We Sell This Book, **All About Airedales" 
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inn one evening, joined the group of mountaineer a round the big 
tireplace, and listened to the general conTersatioo, which In that 
section is limited to two topics — sheepdogs and deerhounds. 

"The best I ever knew," obserred one of the settlers, "was a 
bind ol mixture of hound, shepherd an' waterepan'el ; an' a Injun 
owned It, If he tuck out his rifle the dog wouldn't run nothing hut 
deer. If he tuck out his shotgun It wouldn't loolc at nothin' but quail 
or grouse. One day he took out his fish-pole. The dog glanced at 
It an' went to diggln' bait. 

"The Injun uBen to make good money Mrln' It out to fellers that 
come up fum the city a-huntln' deer, gettln' his five dollars a day. 
He'd go 'long with the dog, beat up a canon, Jump a deer an' chase 
it up where the fellers could get a shot at It- — the Injun ylppln' right 
'long with the dog. After a while it got old an' tat an' couldn't run 
no more; so the Injun used to hire himself out to do it. He wasn't 
BO fast as the dog. but he was surer, 'cause he savvied a little better 
which way to herd 'em." 

"I'd like to see that Indian,'' observed Kent. "Is he around 

"No," the old man shook hia head regretfully. "You see, deer 
got scarce after a while an' the Injun got to chasln' Jackrabblts — so 
they had to kill him." 



HB. H. W. ESSELSTYH'8 UiSS DELL JERRY 
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SELLING AIREDALES 

HOW TO DO IT SUCCESSFULtiY 

The principles involved in the sale of Airedales are largely those 
heeded by successful selling in other commodities, but the following 
warnings and suggestions will be found helpful to the novice in Aire- 
dale ownership: 

In the business life of the world of today, trade and selling has 
to be bought by the expenditure of just so much finanical outlay. 
This holds true in disposing of Airedales. While the fancier who 
has only an occasional litter may successfully sell all stock he has to 
spare, through the medium of his acquaintance and that of the 
reputation of his dogs, in a particular locality, this sort of selling 
is limited to its personal equation and the confines of the opportunity 
his dogs may have had to get themselves known by feats of prowess 
in the hunting field or winnings at shows. Most all breeders in Aire- 
dales have had the benefit of some such beginning as this. The time 
comes, though, when it is possible to breed stock in number, beyond 
the scope of this purchasing field. Then, one should, through famil- 
iarity with the columns of sporting or other publications, make a 
systematic plan of getting and keeping the fact that you have 
Airedales for sale constantly before the reading public. The expense 
of doing this is very small in proportion to the returns. Here is 
where the use of good judgment makes your enterprise bring you 
success. There are times when liberal display advertisements bring 
a most profitable return, and again others, when a few lines in the 
customary classified advertising brings in steady and profitable 
results. Large kennels whose stock of leading dogs is desired by the 
smaller breeders everywhere profitably carry their advertising in 
mediums that circulate far and wide, but the small breeder can at 
first best do his advertising in some publication that he has reason 
to believe circulates in a locality or region convenient to his place 
of shipment. The selling of Airedales brings quick and very profit- 
able returns and is openly available to all. Primarily, it is always 
easier to sell something that the public wants, than to have to try 
and interest the public to purchase what it has little knowledge of. 

Advertise. ' 

Successful selling of Airedales is expressed in one word, adver- 
tise. Advertising is a study, and one which we can all acquire great 
improvement in every year. An advertisement once started in a 
paper that shows commensurate results should never be killed as 
long as you have a dog for sale, but rather changed and enlivened 
every other month or two. Don't let your adv. get mouldy. Show 
that you are a "live wire" and have something worth while. Be 
always on the alert to see that any publicatian you are interested in 
advertising with gets all the real "news items,'* which concern what 
you are advertising, that you can get hold of. Publishers are always 
hungry for news items, but it's a mistake to show a constant effort 
to get too much of a personal write-up. Let the Airedales get the 
write-up, and not the owner. 

In disposing of something so universally in demand as the Aire- 
dale, one is not limited in choice of publications in which to adver- 
tise. All papers appealing to the human fondness for outdoor life 
are naturally read by a class of readers that would have much use 
for an Airedale. People have a habit in this life of In some manner 
getting about what they want, especially when it is so entirely within 
reason, in the matter of the price of an Airedale. The American 
public are naturally adv. readers, so the Airedale fancier should see 
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to it that there is something in his adv. to attract at least enough 
interest to begin a correspondence. Letter writing is an art, and the 
man that impresses on his correspondent that he has exactly what 
the purchaser wishes succeeds. 

A purchaser of an Airedale that proves satisfactory is the 
vendor's best advertisement. 

Another reason for the Airedale being an easy seller is that its 
widespread ownership and popularity has come to make it a breed 
that everyone is interested in knowing more abqut all the time. The 
Boston Terrier is an illustration of this. As a breed it was taken 
hold of as something nobby and a stylish dog to own; sheep-like, 
the public followed the smart set and the breed became a money- 
maker for all its devotees. The Airedale has now become similarly 
a popular dog of fashion, whose interests are being advanced by 
wealthy fanciers vieing with each other for the world's best in the 
breed. This all creates a general value and the sterling qualities 
of the breed support its continuance. 

Advertisement Writing, 

We can't all expect to excel in adv. writing, as every one has 
their particular aptitude in one direction or another, so the scope of 
this chapter is too limited to be anything more than a helpful hint 
to some, and to suggest to others that all publications and publishers 
have an experienced adv. writer, expert in the display of the promi- 
nent features of an adv. This one item is the most important of all; 
decide what is the most attractive feature of the stock in Airedales 
that is to be called to the attention of the purchasing public. If you 
own one of the leading Airedales in the world, his pre-eminent 
influence in the breed should be kept before breeders. If you have 
show prospects or winners to sell, their ability to win is what 
interests purchasers. If your stock has any other particular merit, 
bring it out prominently; or, maybe, special circumstances some- 
times make the price the attractive feature. Cheapening an adver- 
tised article by a low price quoted is a poor plan of effecting Its sale; 
the aim should be to convince the buyer that you have the desired 
merit in your particular offering. 

Also bear in mind that in these fast moving times it requires 
something quite out of the ordinary to catch the eye of the reading 
public long enough to get the attention on the purpose of the adv. 
Many plans are used and they are so varied that one can choose most 
any plan with success. 

There are thousands of catch-the-eye headlines in use every- 
where and they are sometimes useful. The neatest attraction to an 
adv. is a print illustrating a typical Airedale, preferably one of your 
own, but never publish a poor picture. It does more harm than good. 
A neat circular or booklet, issued by a kennel, well illustrated and 
aiming to answer the scope of most inquiries, asking for 'information, 
and bringing out strongly the pedigrees and breeding of the stock, 
is most profitable, and amply repays the cost. 

The Public Eye. 

Keeping one's stock in Airedales always before the public eye 
at shows and thus assisting in steadily making the breed at all shows 
a leading exhibit is most helpful, even for one at a distance from 
any reachable show. All can't win first prizes, but the public finds 
in a large entry much of interest to all, for bear in mind that every- 
one that has the opportunity comes to that time when an Airedale 
interests him or her for the first time, and from that moment on, 
another fancier and friend of the breed is created. The Airedale 
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owner who keeps his good ones at home is pursuing a losing game 
from a selling standpoint and from lack of publicity. While a dog 
show may not sell a dog, yet indirectly it helps to keep Airedales 
and your dogs before the public eye. 

When you have something to sell select a paper that has a 
commendable circulation, in a field within your reach, get up an 
attractive adv. and don't economize in its placement, for the adver- 
tising solicitor is in reality your best friend. 

The following is a list of leading publications in which Airedale 
news of interest to fanciers is published, and in which the advertising 
of Airedales should prove profitable: 

Subscription Price 
American Fancier and Stockkeeper, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass..|1.00 

American Field, Masonic Temple, Chicago, 111 , . 4.00 

Country Life in America, New York 3.00 

Dogdom, Battle Creek, Mich 1.00 

Field and Fancy, 10 North Broadway, Nyack, N. Y 2.00 

Kennel and Bench, 774^ Youns Street, Toronto, Canada 1.00 

Kennel Review, Fifty-ninth and Jackson, Kansas City, Mo 1.00 

Motor and Sport, 302 Enderton Bids:.. Winnipeg, Canada 1.00 

Northwest Poultry Journal, Salem, Oregron 50 

OutinfiT. 141 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York 3.00 

Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo 1.50 

Our DosTB, 4 Albert Square, Manchester, England 16s. <id. 

Rod and Oun in Canada, Woodstock, Ontario 1.50 

The Dog Fancier, Battle Creek, Michigan 50 

If what has been written herein on the Airedale has interested 
you to the extent of your being determined to get one, study the 
offerings of advertisers and begin your correspondence to get what 
you want. There is always someone somewhere who has exactly 
what you want at a fair price, and per contra, there is always some- 
one somewhere who wants to buy what you wish to sell, so it's a 
"get-together" plan all the time. 

Do not generally sell female puppies for less than the price of 
males. They are frequently worth more. Don't overstock yourself, 
so that you have to give away dogs, that likely later you will wish 
you still owned. Spend your money freely in ''buying sales" by 
advertising, and whenever you find what you wish to purchase, pay 
the price, if reasonable, for in Airedales a dog is worth largely what 
the vendor will accept for him. There is a constant and growing 
value for all kinds, which in itself is going to make the new fanciers 
profit from an investment in the breed, no matter what its propor- 
tions. Who knows but what you yourself may some day breed and 
sell the $2,000 Airedale? which is just as easy to sell, if your study 
and experience in handling your fancy for the breed happens by 
successful developments to produce this sort. 

Someone Will, Why Not You? 
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If you have dogs lor sale and want quick results try 

Outdoor Life 

A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 

Published by Sportsmen for Sportsmen 
In the Heart of the Game Country 

This is the BIG GAME magazine of America and its 
readers are therefore particularly interested in Airedale Ter- 
riers. A high-class sportsman's magazine full of interest for 
every man or boy who loves fishing, hunting, camping, etc. 
Best Arms and Ammunition department published. And 
you can bank on the information you get here being authentic. 

Send for our special premium offers. 

Special Trial Subscription, three months, 25c. 

Subscription, $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. 

OUTDOOR UFE PU5USHING CO. 

Denver, Colorado 



THE AMERICAN FIELD 

Tht Sportaaun'a Journal The Recornizcd Authority Established 1874 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY 

ft 

.The American Field is the Sportsman's Newspaper of America, collectinsr news 
by its own staff representatives and special reporters, srivins: authoritative reports 
of leadinflT events in the sportsman's world. Its recreative columns are always re- 
plete with interestins: articles and contributions and open a wide field for discussion 
of all subjects that interest sportsmen and fanciers. 

The Departments of the American Field are: Editorial. Game and Shootinsr, 
Fish and Fishins:, Natural History. Huntinsr. Kennel. Trap Shootinff . Rifle. Revolver. 
Pistol. Queries and Answers. Field Dos: Stud Book resristrations published every 
week. 

If you want to know what is SToins: on in the KENNEL WORLD, subscribe for 
the American Field, or send for a sample copy, that will be sent you free on request. 
If you subscribe, the American Field will be laid at your door every week for seven 
^cents. Could you ffet srreater pleasure for so small an outlay. 

TO BREEDERS AND FANCIERS: 

If you are interested in Beasrles. send for American Field Beasrle Stake Blanks, 

sent free. 
If you are interested in Setters and Pointers, send for American Field Futurity 

Blanks, sent free. 
If you are interested in authentic reeristrations, send for Field Dos: Stud Book Resr- 

istration Blanks, sent free. 
If you are interested in dosrs in any way, send One Dollar for three months' trial 

subscription. If not more than satisfied with it the money will be refunded on 

request. Address 

AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY 

801 Masonic Temple, Chicasro 

We SeU This Book "All About Airedales" 
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